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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We earnestly entreat our delinquent subscribers to send us the amounts they 
respectively owe us. We have asked this before, but we now respectfully but frankly 
submit the matter to them as-one upon which the continued existence of the Messen- 
ger depends. We are in real distress, with thousands standing on our books which 
ought long since to have been paid. Will not our debtors discharge their obligations 
and enable us to keep up the Messenger as the literary organ of the Southern States 7 
If our appeal shall be in vain we have only to request of such as never intend to pay 
that they will inform us of the fact and we will stop their numbers of the Magazine. 

Come, dear friends, send in immediately the amounts due us, and which in all 
honor belong to us, and enable us thereby to continue the publication of our favorite 
Messenger. 


——_ 











AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


For the rapid cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Asthma and 
Consumption, is universally known as the best remedy ever yet discovered for every variety of 
Pulmonary disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases ot its 
cures, that almost every section of the country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried its superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous aflections of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our climate. 
By its timely use many, nay almost all attacks of disease upon the Lungs or throat, are arrested 
and thus are saved many thousands every year from a premature grave. No family should be 





without it, and those who do neglect to provide themselves with a remedy which wards off this dangerous class of 


diseases will have cause to deplore it when itis too late. Proofs of the surprizing efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral 
need not be given to the American people,—they have living proofs in every neighborhood. But those who wish to 
read the statements of those whose whole health has been restored and whose lives have been saved by its use, will 
find them in my American Almanac which the agent below named has to furnish gratis for every one. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,—And sold by every Druggist in the U 8. 


PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond, General Agents for Va. 


SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
WeeOnes J. A. BELYIN, 





Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., REESEE & Co., and 
ELBERT & Co., with and without the olian; whose imstru- 


ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on 


the most accommodating terms. 


CABINET FURWITVTORE. 


Mr. B. still continues to Manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable (patterns, which for beauty and 
workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly Manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, 
bas — nen oe est ae i “° te 

Thoee wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 

= . J. A. BELVIN, Governor Street Richmond, Va. 
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- JOSEPH R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND BOOKMBINDER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


& A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF SCHOUL” BOOKS ALWAYS ON HAND. $$ 
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The History of the Working Classes, 


To trace the current of human industry 
from its faint beginnings to its modern tri- 
umphs; to detect the successive stages of 
progress, and decline, and renewed energy, 
by which it has at length arrived at the va- 
riety and perfection of its present results— 
would be an inquiry full of curious informa- 
tion, and rich in unsuspected suggestions. 
It would afford, indeed, only a partial outline 
of the course of human advancement, but 
that outline would be a sketch of its most 
significant lineaments, and its most practical 
achievements, and would give to the other 
lessons of history a novel aspect and a larger 
interest than they naturally possess in their 
ordinary mode of exposition. How many 
forgotten arts would be brought to light! 
How much ingenuity, which we consider 
the peculiar distinction of our own day, 
would be discovered dimly developing con- 
trivances similar to our modern devices, un- 
der more arduous circumstances, in ages 
complacently regarded by the multitude as 
rude and barbarous! The very names of 
many of our fabrics suggest the remote ori- 
gin from which they sprung. Our damasks 
and muslins speak of Damascus and Mous- 
soul ; our Cashmeres and China point to the 
distant East; our bayonets tell us of a pe- 
riod when arts throve at Bayonne, and in- 
vention was active in Spain. What a fund 
of interest is contained in even such limited 
and imperfect treatises as Beckmann’s His- 
tory of Inventions! What a variety of 
strange and unimagined lore is to be found 
in Panciroli, De Rebus Deperditis?*—or in 
the too conjectural work of Duteris, Recher- 
ches sur lorigine des découvertes attribuées 
aux modernes !+ The art of printing has been 
ascribed to the Athenians; and locomotives 

* It was originally written in Italian. It was translat- 
ed into Latin by Henr. Salmuth, and published Amber- 


ge 1599. An English translation was issued in London 
in 1715. 


t Published at Paris. 2vols. 8vo. 1766. 


and railroads have been supposed to have 
been both known to the ancient Egyptians. 
Our own investigations in this direction have 
been pursued to only a very inconsiderable 
extent, but they have enabled us to gather 
up a cento of curious facts, well calculated 
to surprise the conceit and presumption of 
our own times. Carpets, perhaps originally 
brought from the borders of India or China, 
were unknown apparently to the Romans, 
until discovered in the Fifth Century of the 
Christian era, by a Byzantine ambassador, 
in the camp of Attila.* So ancient is this 
luxury, which was a stranger even in the 
royal palaces of England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Book-binding of some 
sort was practised at Athens in the early 
part of the Fifth Century,t and, in the same 
age, Artesian Wells were in habitual use in 
the Theban Oasis. Clocks were also then 
manufactured,§ though there is nothing to 
vindicate that they were not set in motion 
by water, like those attributed to Boethius 
and Cassiodorus.|| Newspapers were first 
established by Julius Cesar,{i but were soon 
suppressed by Augustus, to be revived again 
apparently by later Emperors of Rome. In 
the early part of the Seventeenth Century, 
Submarine Vessels, Diving Bells, Cork-Jack- 
ets, Smoke-Jacks, Spirit-Lamps, Cooking- 
Stoves, corresponding with Soyer’s porta- 
ble apparatus, and sundry other useful or 
curious inventions, are described as having 
been devised by Rosius, the founder of the 
Rosian College, not of the Rosicrucians, who 
lived shortly before that time.** Some of 
these inventions may have been earlier known 
or must have been rapidly disseminated, for 
the diving bell is described by Lord Bacon, 
and an instance of its use, as early as 1538, 





* Prisci Panite Hist. p. 197. Ed. Bonn. 

t Olympiodorus, apud Photii Excerpt, De Legat, p. 
462. Ed. Bonn. 

t Olympiodorus, p. 462-3. 

§ Oly mpiodorus, p. 463. 

|| Beckmann. Hist. Inventions. Vol. i. p.342. Ed. Bohn. 

§ Suetonius. Vit. Julii Cesaris. c. xx. 

** Morhofii Polyhistor. Ps. i. lib. i., c. xiii., pp. 49-50. 
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is cited by Beckmann.* Examples of the 
earlier anticipation of inventions, usually re- 


“ garded as recent, are endless ; but this is not 


the place to enumerate the long list of such 
as have casually come to our knowledge. 

Each of these and similar discoveries has 
its own history, and its own chapter of acci- 
dents. In every case there were difficulties 
to be encountered and overcome, vain dreams 
that could never be realized, hopes deferred, 
and crushing disappointments, gradual suc- 
cesses and sudden triumphs, and all those 
alternations of poverty and plenty, misery 
and rejoicing, in the career of the discover- 
ers, which form the constant accompaniment 
of the efforts of human ingenuity. There 
is scarcely any important advancement in 
the history of art or science, which does not 
enclose its own volume of untold or obscure 
romance. There is none which does not 
serve to illustrate the times in which it oc- 
curred, and the general story of the human 
race. 

But, though such details might be. wel- 
comed with the liveliest interest, they form 
but a small and subordinate portion of the 
history of industry and the industrial class- 
es. They constitute the poetry of the nar- 
rative, not its prose :—the occasional epi- 
sodes, not the staple of the tale. There isa 
much broader, more comprehensive and so- 
ber view to be taken of the fortunes of hu- 
man industry. Independent of such details 
or enlivened by their exposition, the history 
of labour requires to be treated in connec- 
tion with the changes in the condition and 
characteristics of life, which befell the large 
bodies of men engaged in its ordinary 
avocations, as well as of the few occupied 
with its extraordinary achievements. To 
delineate the varying fate—too often only the 
modifications of misery—of the classes ac- 
tively and continuously employed in indus- 
trial pursuits; to follow them through suc- 
cessive ages, in the sunshine and in the 
shade, in the trial and in the triumph, in the 
hope and in the agony ; should teach to both 
poor and wealthy, to the successful and to 
the despondent, a more genial and liberal 
wisdom than can be readily derived from 
the hasty and enforced experience, and the 
interested observation of that daily life into 


which we can scarcely ever enter but as 
partisans and competitors. 

Such a study, if diligently pursued, or its 
results, if candidly and skilfully exhibited, 
might teach to those, whose destiny it is to 
labour, cheerfulness, contentment, and per- 
severing endeavour; and to those who live 
principally by the fruits of others’ labour, a 
larger charity and benevolence, and a juster 
sense of the onerous and continual duties 
which their greater prosperity imposes. To 
all it would render evident and familiar the 
necessity, which we often vainly strive to 
ignore, that the large majority of human 
kind must always live by the sweat of their 
brow and the daily labour of their hands. 
It would impress ineradicably the conviction 
that the condition thus prescribed, being in- 
evitable, can only be rendered more irksome 
and galling by the entertainment of Utopian 
dreams, and by futile efforts to throw off the 
yoke, and seek an imaginary equality, or 
an unattainable ease. Thus the delusions of 
the Socialists and similar reformers would 
become innocuous, as their fatuity would be 
promptly apparent to those who are now so 
readily beguiled by their treacherous imagi- 
nations. ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you :”’ and such must be the case while the 
nature of man remains the same, and the 
earth still retains her bounties as the rewards 
of sagacity, enterprise, perseverance and 
industry. [tis vain to contend with a ne- 
cessity: it is madness to ignore it when it / 
exists. All that can be prudently or prop- 
erly done is to submit with fortitude to the 
destiny, and lighten its burthen by such sub- 
mission. When the inevitable difficulties of 
life are encountered in this temper, their 
magnitude is wonderfully diminished, and 
their severity strangely reduced. Adversity 
is hard to be borne; but its bitterest hard- 
ships are invariably those conjured up by 
our own imaginations, or evolved in the 
fumes of morbid feelings and malignant pas- 
sions. It is ridiculous to fancy that the ob- 
ligation of daily labour, as the daily price 
required for the procurement of the daily 
bread, can be transmuted by any theoretical 
or practical alchemy of ideal politics into a 
pure gratification: but it may be made to 
generate a satisfaction of its own, neither 
small in amount, nor mean in degree, and it 





* Hist. Inventions. Vol. i. p. 114. 
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is not incompatible with such happiness | _ it is accepted, it = nothing but a an acciden- 
humanity can grasp, whilst it is often thd tal and transient reality for its foundation. 
able to the manifestation of those virtues | The son of the pauper often becomes the 
which are of more importance to man than/ millionaire, and his grandson may rise to be 
either happiness or pleasure. Every condi- the companion of princes and rulers, himself . 
tion of life has its own trials, its own temp-) perhaps a ruler, and the most arrogant and 
tations, and its own sorrows; and these are exacting oppressor,of the class from which 
scarcely as severe or as hazardous in the his lineage was drawn. On the other havid, 
case of the upright and industrious labourer,|the beggar whom we meet to-day in the 








as in the career of his more fortunate neigh- 
bour. With regard to the enjoyments of 
either, more depends upon temperament and 
principle than upon fortune. It was a wise 
precaution of the Jews, which has been im- 


streets, "and whose repeated importunities we 
avoid by an abrupt turn, may be the «on or 
grandson of some haughty aristocrat or 
wealthy sybarite, reduced to present need by 
the ostentation, imprudence or extravagance 








itated by the Turks, and displayed an equal-_ of his ancestors, or of himself. The labour 
ly just appreciation of the mutability of hu-|ing classes still remain, and will remain as 
man conditions, and of the equability of the long as humanity endures : 
enjoyment attainable under all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, to require every man, from 
the peasant to the prince, to learn some han- 
dicraft by the exercise of which he could But the elements of which those classes are 
command an honest support in the event of. composed are constantly undergoing change. 
the entire loss of property. This practice Industrious and fortunate individuals are 
elevated the dignity and the estimation of | continually emerging from the mass, and new 
labour more than all the reveries of the So-; members are absorbed from the other class- 
cialists could do. es to assume their places. An incessant 
In reading a candid and thorough history of stream of ascending and descending atoms 
the Working Classes, we should learn moreo-| links together the extremes of human for- 
ver a simple but important truth, which is too tune, and in some degree apportions to idle- 
often overlooked, and which is as frequently ness and industry its just penalty or reward. 
disguised through design as misapprehend- Thus, even should it happen—which is very 
ed through i ignorance and that is, that the far from being uniformly the case—that the 
burthen of Isbour ia not essentially an hered- labouring classes are hopelessly in want, and 
itary curse under ordinary circumstances, irretrievably miserable, there is such a con- 
but that the toil of one generation is usually tinuous change of the constituent atoms, as 
stepping stone to the increased comfort or to entail neither hereditary iniquity on the 
even prosperity of the next. This remark lot, nor hereditary misery on the members 
is of course not applicable to Slavery, which who form thoge classes. It is true that both 
has its own peculiar features, and gives rise. these incidents may occur in particular stages 
toa didtinct clas of coddidetations. But, of society, or under particular political or- 
in common parlance, when speaking of the ganizations, as when castes are a prevalent 
labouring classes, as if they constituted a. institution, or feudal usages are in force. 
precise and definite aggregate, we are often But, very fortunately, and in strict accord- 
deceived by the vagueness and generality of ance with that law of compensation which 
the expression into supposing that the mise-_ operates so largely in human affairs, it is not ‘ 
ries and burthens of life devolve habitually, at such periods, or under such influences that 
and necessarily on a certain doomed race, the condition of the labourer is the most 
represented, age after age, by the successive, painful and anxious, but the chances of es- 
generations of the same families. Nothing, cape from the difficulties of the position, (at 
however, can be calculated to lead us more least in a healthy constitution of the society 
certainly from the truth. Plausible as the itself,) increase in even a more rapid pro- 
doctrine appears to be, coincident as it is portion than the difficulties themselves. 
with most of our experience, and readily as| Thus, at the present day, when the condition 


Sedet, eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 
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of the labouring poor so justly engages the 
attention of thinking men, and the sympa- 
thies of the benevolent in the Old World, 
and presents a grave social problem to the 
consideration of the reflecting in a new and 
still untroubled community, we find, along 
with the multiplication of the hardships of 
the masses, and the prolonged continuity of 
their affliction, that the alternations of for- 
tune are more numerous, various and sudden 
than at any previous period, if we except 
the occasional vicissitudes which occur un- 
der Oriental despotisms. The transforma- 
tions of Louis Napoleon, one day a loafer in 
New York, or a special constable in London, 
another the Emperor of France, are only a 
brilliant illustration of the characteristics of 
the times. 

It may be a premature inference, but it 
appears to us that the healthy tendency of 
modern influences is to render poverty and 
distress more and more transient calamities, 
except as the penalty for vice, indolence or 
improvidence, and to require the application 
of the same energy and ability in the man- 
agement and conservation as in the acquisi- 
tion of fortune. The time seems slowly and 
doubtfully approaching when there will be 
no assurance of prosperity to any but the 
active and industrious, and no perpetuation 
of misery except to the idle or dissolute. 
This result may, indeed, be long retarded, 
anil perhaps actually frustrated in certain Jo- 
calities by the lingering remnants of ancient 
social organizations, and the difficulties inci- 
dent to so great a change in the bosom of 
antiquated communities. But, notwithstand- 
ingthe unfavorable influences which may dis- 
guise, delay or pervert this tendency, its ex- 
istence is manifested in the fluctuating and 
evanescent character of modern fortunes, 
and the rapidity with which they may be 
again accumulated. The pressure of popu- 
lation, and the co-incident exactions of capi- 
tal, together with the crimes, vices, and pe- 
nury which these conflicting elements gene- 
rate in the Old World, may render the ope- 
ration of this tendency uncertain, and may 
ultimately prevent its accomplishment. Yet, 
amid all the degradation of the large Euro- 
pean cities, and all the misery of the manu- 
facturing districts, many notable instances 
exhibit the opportunities afforded to an hcn- 


est and intelligent man of rising by industry, 
economy and perseverance, from the lowest 
rank of life to comfort and independence. 
Hitherto, this tendency has had to contend 
with many impediments, the relics of an an- 
tiquated system which is at variance with 
the tone and action of modern society, but if 
it has been possible to surmount these obsta- 
cles, and push onward to success, a much 
easier course may be opened hereafter for 
the amelioration of the condition of the la- 
bourer, when the agencies of society are 
once more brought into harmony with the 
progressive movements and aspirations of 
the civilized world. This process has only 
recently commenced; and the parliamenta- 
ry reports of England, with the reports of 
special commissions in France, show how 
urgently, but awkwardly the initiative in this 
task has been assumed by the Government 
in both countries. Independent, however, 
of the political authorities, special associa- 
tions and combined enterprize are gradually 
succeeding in satisfying those urgent wants 
of the multitude which are either wholly neg- 
lected, or are inadequately, carelessly and 
expensively supplied when left entirely to 
the unaided and uninstructed efforts of the 
individual action of the labourers. Should 
these various attempts of the Government 
and Societies be crowned with full success, 
and extended to the full range of their apt 
applicability, it may be hoped that even the 
social diseases of Europe, and the wide- 
spread misery of the poor, may yield to the 
curative treatment, and enable the tendency 
which has been signalized to manifest itself 
in its mest favourable type. 

Another occasion of much fallacy and 
often of much misplaced philanthropy, is that 
no precise or definite idea is ordinarily con- 
veyed by the expression, the Working 
Classes. Many different and distinct bodies 
of men, engaged in dissimilar occuaptions, 
encountering diverse trials, and experiencing 
all shades of fortune, are confessedly mixed 
together, and spoken of as if they all pre- 
sented the same phenomena. Thus remarks 
which may be true of the day labourer are 
extended tothe skilful artisan, whose thoughts, 
feelings, pursuits, and social condition pre- 
sent no analogy whatever with those of the 





peasant or the hodman. Such promiscuous 
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generalization can only lead to error, and 
provoke sophistry ; for it proceeds entirely 
upon the supposition that the phenomena 
which may be exhibited by a portion of the 
labouring class are equally characteristic of 
the whole; and thus it frequently results in 
converting a special proposition, which may 
be true, into a general one which is altogether 
unfounded. It claims also the charity and 
sympathy, which may be due to the inevita- 
ble misfortunes of a part, in behalf of the 
whole class which requires no such compas- 
sion: and it transfers to the estimation of 
the destinies of that part a suspicion of injus- 
tice, which springs chiefly from the conside- 
ration of the calamities deplored as the es- 
sential incidents of the career of nearly all 
the members of the entire class. Thus, too, 
the visionary or fanatical historian of the 
race is enabled, with much appearance of 
justice, to depict the chronicles of labour, as 
if misery was a constant accompaniment of 
an industrial life, by selecting in each age 
just that fragmentary exhibition of the gen- 
eral history which serves his purpose, and 
by passing without order, method oer reason 
from one corner of the field to another ex- 
actly its opposite. He sees nothing but 
wretchedness and oppression in the fate of 
the labourer, because he is determined to see 
nothing else; and with every turn of fortune 
he deserts the more sunny aspects of the 
landscape to concentrate his regards on those 
portions which are shrouded by darkness or 
night. For him there is no chance of dis- 
cerning any amelioration of the condition of 
the majority of the human family. He seeks 
only for wretchedness, and he turns away 
from the recognition of any improvement. 
The idea of the Working Classes is a pure 
abstraction, not even homogeneous in the 
elements of which it is compounded, yet al- 
ways attributing to the whole mass those at- 
tributes which appertain only to the inferior 
portion. There is a constant succession of 
waves in the sea, but the same particles of 
water do not continuously occupy the same 
positions, or experience the same fortunes. 
At one time they roll over the surface, at 
another they are lashed into foam, at anoth- 
er they repose tranquilly in the depths of 
the Ocean. So in regard to the Working 
Classes, all its constituent parts are at all 


times undergoing changes in their relative 
positions, and there are only very few phe- 
nomena which are coincidently manifested 
equally by all the elements which enter into 
their composition. Thus, though it may be 
perfectly true that the Working Classes in 
the loose generality of the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, attempt the futile labour 
of Sisyphus in their pursuit of ease, comfort 
and independence ; and in vain strive to roll 
to the summit of the hill of fortune the stone 
which constantly recoils and throws back its 
burthen upon them, yet it is a changing race 
or class on which the calamity descends, and 
the other divisions of labourers who are in- 
cluded under the general designation have 
attained meanwhile different elevations and 
different degrees of security on the side of 
the steep hill. 

These considerations expose the irration- 
ality and the fallacy of much of the mis- 
placed philanthropy, and indistinct philoso- 
phy which have been recently expended over 
this fruitful topic. They do not, however, 
reveal the most dangerous of all the forms 
of sophistry in which the subject has been 
involved. 

The large majority of the historians and 
philosophers of the Working Classes in late 
years enter upon their enquiries with a pre- 
determined theory to maintain—a regularly 
constituted heresy to promulgate—and with 
prejudices which permit them to take only a 
narrow and partial view of that inquiry, and 
prevent them from seeing all the bearings of 
the difficult problem and from rejecting those 
impractical issues which so readily suggest 
themselves to fanatical and enthusiastic 
dreamers. This is pre-eminently the case 
with the prolix, tedious and voluminous pro- 
duction of one Robert (Du Var)—as he an- 
nounces himself on his title-page—a mem- 
ber of the Institute—a ci-devant Professor 
of Philosophy—an ex-editor of a Parisian 
paper—and a disciple of Peter Leroux. M. 
Robert diligently, and with that peculiar in- 
genuity which belongs as distinctly to soph- 
istry as cunning does to insanity, avails him- 
self of all the illusions which springs from 
the undefined and almost undefinable lubric- 
ity of the term—Jda classe Ouvriére, and from 
the commencement to the close of his four im- 





perial octavos, sees nothing but what serves 
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his purposes by furnishing the successive 
grades of the ascent to his grand climax of the 
humanitarian socialism of his great prophet 
Leroux. History, and the lessons of history 
are cramped, tortured and perverted by the 
inevitable misconception and misrepresenta- 
tion which attends this unwarrantable pro- 
cedure: and from such a narrative, notwith- 
standing its occasional sagacity, we can de- 
rive no other assistance than to be systemat- 
ically misled. The advantages, the enter- 
tainment, the instructions, the practical gui- 
dance which might be afforded by a judi- 
cious, thorough and dispassionate account of 
the changing conditions and progress of the 
industrial classes are thus sacrificed to a fe- 
verish love of innovation, accompanied with 
malignant prejudices and narrow or distem- 
pered views. According to M. Robert, and 
other writers of the same kidney, the agents 
by whose direct and personal instrumentality 
the productive energies of nature and hu- 
manity have been developed, so far as the 
manual effectuation of the result has been 
concerned, has been always deliberately op- 
pressed and crushed down by unnecessary, 
unreasonable and malevolent severities. In 
their estimation, the miseries of poverty and 
the exactions of labour are not due to the 
inherent discrepancies between man and 
man, combined with a very complicated ar- 
ray of fortuitous circumstances which pro- 
long their effects through successive genera- 
tions—they are in no respect due to the or- 
dinances of providence and the natural im- 
perfeetions of human society—but they are 
the results of a wanton and arbitrary exer- 
cise of power. Yet, if these consequences 
resulted principally, not to say solely, from 
any such cause, it would be unintelligible how 
any power could be competent to accomplish 
the alleged effect: for it is very evident that 
the supposed coercing force was always in- 
ferior to the aggregate force coerced, and 
could not therefore have succeeded in insti- 
tuting the systematic inequality murmured 
against, unless aided by the spontaneous ten- 
dencies of human society, the general re- 
quirements of social organization and action, 
and the conscious submission of the masses 
from the dim recognition of the necessary 
expediency of such subalternation to them- 
selves. 











That the powerful have oppressed the 
weak, and that the rich have trampled upon 
the poor since the world began, is undoubtedly 
true, and such will indubitably be the case 
as long as humanity exists, and in despite of 
M Leroux’ Humanity. But this is a truth 
of individual rather than of general applica- | 
bility. There have been notable exceptions 
at all times: and so far as it may be justly 
applied to distinct classes, it has admitted of 
intension and remission in different periods. 
As a general principle it is undoubted : 


"Tis true, ’tis pity ; pity ’tis, ’tis trae. 


But the evil is not removed by the inver- 
sion of society; nor could it be eliminated 
even if any theoretic revery of perfect 
equality between men could be realized, so 
far as such equality falls within the possibil- 
ity of human conception. In the former 
case the character, mode, and direction of 
the oppression would alone be changed. In 
the latter the struggle for ascendancy would 
be renewed in the bosom of society, and the 
old and rejected order of things would be 
again re-established, and very speedily. It 
is not this or that constitution of society, this 
or that institution, this or that system of leg- 
islation, which produces inequality amongst 
men, or leads-to the abuse of feebleness and 
need by force and wealth. But it is due to 
the joint operation of the imperfections of 

human nature and of the inevitably varying ° 
conditions of human life. It springs from 
the nature of things, and not from factitious 
circumstances. Human devices may indeed 
and have usually aggravated the miseries at- 
tendant upon the distinction of classes. 
Sometimes they have made the subordina- 
tion permanent and hereditary; often they 
have aggravated both the amount and the 
consequences of dependence ; still more fre- 
quently they have exercised authority after 
a capricious, tyrannical, and ruinous fashion. 
All these vices, however, are incident to the 
possession of power of any sort. Similar 
excesses, but in a more licentious form and 
degree, are committed by the naturally and 
habitually weak, and by those ordinarily 
poor, whenever accident places in their 
hands the reins of power or the command 
of wealth. Nay, more, whatever may be 
the offences practised by the classes of the 
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powerful and the rich against the weak and 
the needy, they are Jess frequent and less 
grave that would flow from the transposition 
of the influences of the two classes. The 
burthen of the complaint must be charged 
upon the nature of man and the constitution 
of the universe ; it cannot be avoided by so- 
cialistic or other schemes; it must always 
be borne, though it may be very materially 
mitigated by prudent ameliorations, and by 
the wide dissemination and encouragement 
of human charities. 

The preverse misconception of the acci- 
dents and possibilities of social existence, 
which forms the substratum of the whole 
philosophy of Socialism in all its various 
types and modifications, necessarily pre- 
vents M. Robert, as well as all others of the 
same or similar schools, from exhibiting ei- 
ther a reliable or a comprehensive picture of 
the fortunes of the industrial classes. In his 
historical outline, the Working Classes ad- 
mit of indefinite expansion or contraction ; 
the miseries of the prolelaires, or of those 
who are occupied with the lowest depart- 
ments of manual labour, are continually 
present to his mind, yet the tenor of his 
work attributes the phenomena incident to 
this order to the mass of labourers. His es- 
say is dedicated generally ‘ux Travail- 
leurs ;’ and thus artisans of all grades and la- 
bourers of all sorts, are indiscriminately in- 
vited to regard as a gross outrage and injus- 


sal discord into the bosom of society. Such 
is the character of the socialistic philoso- 
phy; and this is the fallacious philosophy 
which M. Robert intermingles with the 
whole procedure of his historical relation. 

Where the internenine feud between capi- 
tal and labour is least violent, and where ex- 
trinsic influences least of all impede a satis- 
factory conciliation between these two great 
elements of all production, it is an arduous 
problem to determine the respective rights, 
the relative duties, and the most favourable 
association of the two. But when outward 
circumstances are most menacing, and star- 
vation lingers by the side of riotious living, 
this great problem can expect an adequate 
solution only from the most careful investi- 
gation, and the most dispassionate apprecia- 
tion of all the complicated elements which 
enter into the composition of the difficulty to 
be relieved. In such a contingency—and it 
is chiefly in exactly such contingencies that 
vorks of this character have been promul- 
gated—none but the fool-hardy, the insane, 
the fanatical, the impatient, the turbulent, 
and the narrow-minded would endanger the 
public tranquillity and the peace of mind of 
great and agitated communities by the dis- 
semination of crude and chimerical specula- 
tions om a topic of such deep interest and 
such difficult appreciation. But the sin is 
more than doubled, when, as in the case of 
M. Robert du Var’s fiction, history is dwarfed, 


tice to themselves that condition of affairs|perverted, and travestied so as to borrow 
which tolerates, and which is represented as| from it a dishonest support for a dangerous 
producing the calamities which only the|and deceptive doctrine. 

most unfortunate or negligent of their} This course necessarily leads the inquirer 
members experience. To say that some|far from the true path in which such inves- 
men are wretched, and that wretchedness is| tigations should proceed. Of the true histo- 
a wretched condition, is a very empty plati-|ry of human industry, and of the orders, 
tude ; yet the premises on which M. Robert} classes, and generations of men by which it 
builds his four stories of superstructure| has been maintained and promoted, nothing 
amount to more than this. But to add that} but isolated or improperly concentrated de- 
this wretchedness is the result of deliberate|tails can be gathered from such publications. 
injustice, and that this injustice is systemat-|The points of greatest interest are either 
ically inflicted by the more prosperous class-| overlooked or placed in a delusive light. In 
es in society upon all who are inferior to| these volumes of M. Robert the different ages, 
them in fortune and power, is erroneous in| conditions, and civilizations of the world are 
point of fact, and pernicious in its tenden-|neither fully nor correctly characterized. 
cies, because it infuses malignant sophistries} The stream of history and of human pro- 
into the minds of men, arrays class against] gress is turned aside from its natural chan- 
class, and renders social amelioration in any|nels that it may dribble through the little 


form an impossibility by introducing univer- 





side-ditches and runnels that he has diligent- 
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ly scooped out for the misdirection of its 
waters. The genetic devolopment of the 
successive phases of human society is of 
course misrepresented and in other respects 
treated very unsatisfactorily ; and the rela- 
tions which the several elements of diverse 
organizations bear to each other, to the re- 
quirements of the times in which they ap- 
peared, to the antecedent and consequent 
manifestations of humanity, are exhibited in 
a manner calculated only to mislead. 

After this criticism, which is appropriate 
with only trivial modifications to all histories 
or theories of this type, it is needless to ex- 
amine specifically into the particular errors 
which are the consequences of the erroneous 
principles of the general procedure. We 
need not show how each separate age has 
been transformed by amplifying special 
truths into universal characteristics, and 
blending these with the reveries of adreamy 
philosophy. We need not show how the 
history of an imaginary class—imaginary 
from the defects of its conception and deter- 
mination—has been distorted into a long 
bill of indictment against the whole career 
of humanity, and against the whole tenor of 
human history. Gross as are these trans- 
gressions, they are only floating islands in the 
vast ocean of error by which they are sur- 
rounded. It is useless to point out the ab- 
surdity of the details, after exposing the fal- 
lacy of the principles which have regulated 
their apprehension. Were it otherwise, there 
would be no end to the task of refutation or 
the ministry of censure. Whatever hopes 
may be raised by the title of this work, or of 
others prefixing similar titles to the develop- 
ments of similar delusions, they are all frus- 
trated by the execution. A wider and a 
healthier range of speculation is suggested 
by the title-page than is supplied by the con- 
text. 

We can readily conceive the outlines of 
a history of the Working Classes, or rather 
of a history of human industry, production 
and the condition of the generations of those 
who toil, which should illustrate the course 
of human advancement, illuminate the mys- 
teries of the past, guide and inform the pre- 
sent, and suggest such gradual changes and 
modifications as might increase the aggregate 
amount of human happiness and prosperity 





in the future. Eschewing all vain theories 
and utopian schemes, it would appreciate 
the difficult and complicated conditions of 
the problem which every age has had to 
solve more or less satisfactorily for itself. It 
would demonstrate by the irresistible evi- 
dence of facts that calamity, suffering, and 
distress were inevitably attached to every 
phase of human existence, and irremedia- 
bly aggravated in the case of the weak, the 
poor, the less instructed, and the less intelli- 
gent. But it would show at the same time 
that the humbler classes had enjoyments of 
their own; that their miseries might be 
peaceably alleviated, though they could not be 
entirely removed ; that all changes of social 
organization brought along with them evils 
as well as benefits; that no modification of 
their lot could be permanently advantageous 
which was not in harmony with the general 
progression of society; and that although 
misfortune and penury might be the heritage 
of the larger portion of the class, yet these 
inheritences were not necessarily entailed 
on particular families, and that even their 
extent and pressure might be diminished by 
a prudent direction of social tendencies, but 
never by wild, hasty, and inconsiderate inno- 
vations. 

Such a history would exhibit the intimate 
and appropriate connection of every phase 
through which the industrial classes had 
passed with the coircident and correspond- 
ing civilization of which they formed a part. 
It would exemplify the manner in which 
they participated in the blessings or shared 
the curses of the different alternations of hu- 
man advancement; and it would afford irre- 
fragable assurance of the fact that their in- 
terests could be promoted only concurrently 
with the moral improvement and the gene- 
ral welfare of society. It would thus estab- 
lish the broad doctrine that the most thor- 
ough and sympathetic union of all the ele- 
ments of any social system was essential to 
the well being of each portion ; and that all 
innovations which contemplated the amelio- 
ration of one class without embracing all the 
rest, were necessarily disorganizing, subver- 
sive, chimerical, and calculated to aggravate 
the distempers which they might aspire to 
relieve. The tranquillity which would be 
diffused through communities by the general 
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acceptation of this important truth would 
tend materially towards the preservation of 
order, and the augmentation of the comforts 
of all the members of the social body, which 
can only be realized in the highest degree 
where good order is habitually and volunta- 
rily preserved. It would simultaneously fa- 
cilitate the chances and the success of any 
progressive movement, expedite the achieve- 
ment of the blessings desired, and tend to 
perpetuate and to amplify them 
achieved. 

Those delusive schemes of sudden and 
universal social reform, which have been so 
numerous, so clamorous, and so pernicious 
for the last half century, and which have 
agitated the nations of Europe to the core, 
proceed in entire ignorance or disregard of 
the laws of human nature, and of course 
eventuate in the frustration of the very aims 
which they seek precipitately to realize. It 
is for this reason that we so decidedly repro- 
bate these fantastic schemes of social ren- 
novation : they impede the natural and heal- 
thy course of improvement by leading it 
astray into devious paths and impracticable 
short-cuts ; they prevent the suggestions of 
cautious and sober investigation from being 
‘ carried into effect by discrediting them on 
account of their alleged tardiness and timi- 
dity, and by offering in their stead a speedy, 
brilliant, but delusive remedy; they raise 
high hopes which must be disappointed ; they 
indispose the minds of men to submit to the 
gracual march of practical and efficacious re- 
form ; hopes already beguiled fester into dis- 
satisfaction and bitterness ; and under their 
dangerous impulsion no project of improve- 
ment will be entertained which does not pro- 
mise the hazardous chance of immediate 
ruin or a brilliant but chimerical triumph. 


when 
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miseries of a disintegrated and demoralized 
society. 

It is in consequence of the distinct per- 
ception and apprehension of these results 
that we so strenuously censure such works as 
that produced by M. Robert du Var, and such 
deceptive reveries as those which he advo- 
cates. We sympathize—as every right feel- 
ing man must sympathize—with the leading 
aspiration of the Socialists, to improve the 
condition of society and reduce the amount 
of suffering experienced by those who toil 
from day to day for their daily bread. But 
we deplore the error, the inefficiency, and 
the impracticability of the means which they 
recommend: and regret the fantasies which 
only tend to aspeedier destruction. Some of 
their suggestions merit approbation and have 
met already with partial acceptance ; for, 
after undergoing slight modifications, they 
harmonize with the general current of events, 
and are available for urgent requirements 
when: applied under the superintendence of 
a more sober and a safer spirit of reform. It 
is the universal schemes of reorganization 
which we deprecate—the proposal to build 
new towers of Babel by which men may 
ascend at their option to the skies that we 
reject;—but we do not condemn in one 
sweeeping and indiscriminate censure every 
thing which has proceeded from the Social- 
ists, or isin any manner connected with them. 
Much of the acerbity displayed by mod- 
ern reformers, and much even of the extrav- 
agance of their views may, perhaps, be at- 
tributed to the unwise and ungenerous man- 
ner in which their doctrines have been repu- 
diated without examination and without dis- 
tinction. <A different course, while it would 
have been more just and prudent in itself, 
would in all likelihood have been attended 





Quid enim? concurritur ; hore 

Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta. 

Of such a result there is no valid prospect. | 
The triumph may be obtained, but its fruits 
are worse agonies and greater afflictions. | 
The immediate ruin may, indeed be effected ; 
and would certainly follow any such victory ; ' 
but it would bring no quick death to the in-| 
surgent classes, but would only protract, 
through a long succession of ages the mis-| 
chiefs of anarchy, and the daily deepening | 


Vou. XXI—26 


with important benefits to all parties, which 
have bee. hitherto almost entirely lost. The 
Socialists might have been more patient and 
dispassionate in the construction of their 
novel dogmas ; they should have been less 
urgent in their desire to force the early real- 


lization of their chimerical projects ; and the 


advocates of the existing order of society 
might have caught from those reformers the 
contagion of their generous enthusiasm for 
the relief of present miseries, and might 
also have learnt soonerfrom them to recognize 
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the real and serious evils incident to our pre- 
sent civilization, and which now confessedly 
demand an early alleviation and ultimate re- 
dress, or must end in the complete and hope- 
less disintegration of modern society. That 
its entire but gradual renovation, and a thor- 
ough revolution in modern sentiments, usa- 
ges, modes of thought, and social institutions, 
are imperatively demanded as the sole means 
of preserving and perpetuating th> integrity 
of modern civilization, admits of no question 
to our mind; it has been of late years re- 
cognized in the most various forms through- 
out Europe by those least inclined to favour 
Socialism, and is coming to be more and 
more generally felt even in this country. 
But the means to be adopted, except in rare 
instances of detail, are very different from 
those which Socialism would urge. The re- 
form to be efficient must commence in the 
religious character, the morals, the senti- 
ments, and the aims of communities, and 
can only proceed availably to other re-organ- 
izations, after this success has been won. 
Healthy animation and an operative spirit of 
Christianity must be restored to the body of 
society before administrative changes, con- 
stitutional modifications, or novel arrange- 
ments can produce any permanently benefi- 
cial effect, or any thing else than the spas- 
modic convulsions which may be excited by 
galvanic and extrinsic forces. 

These several topics would be fully eluci- 
dated in any just and comprehensive history 
of the Working Classes, and the various 
shades of Socialism which have been pro- 
posed for the acceptance of mankind, from 
Hippodamus of Miletus, Phales of Miletus,* 
and the Republic of Plato, down to St. Si- 
mon, Fourier, and Leroux, would be exhibi- 
ted as the delirious aberrations of diseased 
and impatient ages. M. Robert is altogether 
judicious in appending to his work a notice 
of the recent schemes of Socialistic reform ; 


nus* have been passed by without notice or 
appreciation. Every Socialistic dream, and 
every Socialistic tentative would have been 
explained with due relation to the wants and 
sentiments of the periods when they respec- 
tively appeared, and the causes of their in- 
efficiency and failure with the theoretic and 
practical consequences which flowed from 
them would have been diligently set forth. 

It is a necessary consequence of the erro- 
neous principles which guide M. Robert, 
and his fellow heretics, that they represent 
the past history of the Working Classes 
under false lights and under a mutilated form. 
An unsound philosophy always infects with 
its own fallacies every investigation to which 
it is applied. It sees the world through 
stained glasses, and gives to every object of 
contemplation the hue of the medium through 
which it is seen. M. Robert has a theory 
to confirm, a conclusion to establish ; and of 
course the evidences of the past are made 
to converge towards the predetermined point. 

This inherent defect renders him incapa- 
ble of appreciating any period of history, or 
of representing without distortion any as- 
pect of the condition of labour. Ancient 
times, medicval civilization, and modern 
centuries are all imperfectly and incorrectly 
represented. He sees every where only the 
gloomy side of the picture, dwells exclusive- 
ly upon horrors, enormities, and incidental 
oppressions, and delineates only these, as if 
thus a truthful or sufficient knowledge could 
be obtained. He understands neither the 
slavery adopted by the Greeks and Romans, 
nor the present attitude and requirements of 
free labour. The intermediate phases of 
serfdom and of apprenticeships are not much 
more satisfactorily explained. He traces 
the progress of labour through these four 
forms of development; he fancies a more 


tween them than ever existed, and yet he 





they throw much light on the history and 
feelings of the working classes, and, if duly 
estimated, even on their requirements ; but 


regards them all as nothing better than gra- 


‘dations of iniquity. Yet this historical suc- 
cession might have suggested to any philo- 


in a more correct history they would not/sophic historian, a natural progression, a 


have been exhibited as approximations to 
human perfectibility ; nor would the previ- 
ous speculations of the Greek communists 
and the unsuccessful experiment of Ploti- 


* Aristot. Pol. lib. IT. ec. VI[—VIII. 





natural origin, and, consequently, a natural 


* Porphyrii. Vit. Plotino.c. XII. Permission was grant- 
ed him by the Emperor Gallienus and the Empress Sa- 
lonica, to rebuild two cities of Campania, to be governed 
by the Laws of Plato. 
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propriety for the whole series of changing 
types. It is utterly vain to expect sound 
views or cogent reasoning from those sociol- 
ogists whose minds are so straightened, nar- 
row, and mole-eyed that they cannot look 
beyond the current sentiment of their own 
age, country, and circle, and cannot refrain 
from applying as a universal canon for the 
estimation of all times the fancies, feelings, 
or convictions of the hour. Every genera- 
tion and every variety of condition must be 
estimated by its own separate tests ; the folly 
of yesterday is the fashion of to-day; the 
misery of the past age makes the blessing 
of the present; and the sentiments of hu- 
manity -adapt themselves to its fortunes. 
Slavery, serfdom, apprenticeships, and free 
labour, though never exempt from their own 
peculiar trials, have each in their own time 
and place been compatible with as much 
happiness as wags consistent with the cur- 
rent condition of life, and have each minis- 
tered efficiently to the great cause of human 
advancement. They have done so hereto- 
fore, and will continue to do so wherever 
and whenever the stage of social develop- 
ment attained may be suitable to each of 
them respectively. It is a delusion to sup- 
pose a complete chronological succession be- 
tween these phases of labour in the history 
of mankind ; they exist contemporaneously, 
they melt into each other, they are relaxed 
or intensified according to the particular re- 
quirements of diverse societies. They rep- 
resent successive stages of civilization—sla- 
very being always the concomitant of its 
infancy and free labour presenting itself with 
the condensation of population, the compe- 
tition of industry, and the multiplication of 
products. It is a vain option to select be- 
tween them in the abstract, inasmuch as 
their existence is determined by circumstan- 
ces independent of choice, and is allied with 
political and social conditions which cannot 
be arbitrarily disturbed without ruin. 

A history of industry and labourers which 
should be conceived and executed in the 
spirit which we have endeavoured to indi- 
cate, would be full of instruction, value, and 
entertainment. It would follow the growth 
and development of humanity and produc- 
tion through the long descent of time, link- 


each age with the humbiest fortunes of con- 
temporary life. If it pointed out the ills in- 
cident to any peculiar condition of the Work- 
ing Classes, it would with equal fidelity dwe}l 
upon the compensating advantages. it 
would show how the evils were remedied or 
might have been mitigated; and how the 
blessings were or might have been augmen- 
ted. It would reveal the integrity, the pa- 
tience, the perseverance, and the content- 
.aent which were sheltered in cabins and 
cottages, when they were exiled from cas- 
tles and palaces. It would inculcate the 
often neglected truth that improvement 
comes from unsuspected quarters and inunan- 
ticipated modes, and is rarely conquered by 
violence, never by arbitrary devices. It 
would make the great volume of history 
blaze with the light of a healthy and com- 
prehensive philosophy, which, recognizing 
and explaining the intellectual and other tri- 
umphs of illustrious men, would also recog- 
nize and explain the more urgent but ob- 
scure triumphs of the legions of active la- 
bourers throughout all time. The terror of 
this grand chronicle would be diversified and 
relieved by the due commemoration of in- 
dustrial inventions and contrivances, and the 
whole narrative would blend into one organic 
system the unitedfamily of man. But these 
anticipations run to an indefinite extent. 
The task has never been undertaken in a 
proper spirit. When may we hope for its 
satisfactory achievement ? 
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CANTO II. 


*Tis scarcely dawn, yet up each street, 
The citizens all rush amain, 
Making with the incessant beat 
And patter of their heavy feet 
A sound like winter rain. 
Why rise the people with the sun? 
The carnival has leng been done— 
Why throng these artizans and churls, 
These men and matrons, youths and girls? 
Why to the Ducal palace proud 





ing the highest intellectual manifestions of 


Should press to-day this mighty crowd? 
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It is to see a gallant show, 

Verona’s Duke his court will hold : 

And can it be, that thus they go, 

So early, only to behold 

An old man ’dight in crown of gold— 

And courtiers with their nodding plumes, 

And knights and soldiers, squires and grooms ? 


They go to stand without, the while 
Their Ducal sovereign takes his throne: 
For all within each marble aisle, 

The noble claimeth as his own. 

And well the people love display, 

Of martial pomp or civic pow’r; 

And, on such grand, eventful day 

They mutter if the sky but low’r, 

And swear outright at mist or show’r. 
Onward they struggle to the square, 
Happy indeed if foremost there— 

There on embattled walls they hung 
And to the sculptured columns clung, 
And swore, and pushed, and tugged amain, 
Each one a better place to gain. 

What then had brought this noisy rout— 
Simply to gaze, and gazing shout? 

No! ’twas a banquet rare and sweet, 

A banquet suitable and meet 

To which they pressed with hurried feet. 
They longed to gaze upon the face 

Of one, renowned for deeds afar,— 

Who in his beauty and his grace 

Might shame the very “ morning star.” 
Young in his years, old in renown, 

Of deeds in field; or, ‘leaguered town— 
But more than deeds in any clime, 

He bore the potent charm of crime ; 

For which he was to be arraigned,— 

To feast each speculative eye, 

To see a noble felon chained, 

Anon perchance to see him die— 

Such spectacle as this they suught, 

For this they struggled, and they fought ; 
And as the people gathered fast 

Full many a pluméd noble passed. 


Alas! that e’er it should be so— 
That princely born—that high and low 
Are ever eager for such show. 
And darkest guilt and deepest crime 
Will win attention, when, alas! 
Heroic deeds, grand and sublime, 
Writ in the chronicle of time, 

Unseen, unnoticed pass. 


There ts a darksome spell in guilt, 

We listen, tho’ we may now pale, 

And scrutinize the blade and hilt 

Where still the blood which it hath spilt 
Tells murder’s ghastly tale. 

Now, on this very day "twas said 

A seer would answer with his head, 

For a mysterious deed, so stark, 

That when men whispered of his crime, 

They said: it was by far more dark 

Than any done within their time. 

Its very mystery but lent . 

New charms unto the frightful tale, 

For vainly was cenjecture spent, 

And keenest wit of no avail. 





By Bacchus! (thus a goldsmith swore ; 
His age was near upon three score) 

He ne'er had known the like before. 
And whether guilty of the deed, 

Or innocent he knew full well, 

The noble was a noxious weed— 

A very imp escaped from hell; 

For did he not in that same town 

Three years ago ride Marco down ? 

And drive his lance thro’ Cola quite, 
Because he spattered the gay knight? 
With this, his mind was well imbued, 
That he would hardly ‘scape his crime ; 
For, there had been a deadly feud 
Between the Duke and Knight sometime. 
‘The tumult broke his story’s thread, 


_ (Or more the goldsmith sure had said) 


For now the wild, excited rout 

Sent upward a protracted shout— 
And flung their caps towards the sky, 
And shouted never thinking why. 
Oh! man, when in thy brutal glee 
Thou flingst thy bonnet in the air, 
Dost never think, the joy to thee 

Is but another’s dark despair ? 

And when the scaffold, dark and grim, 
Attracts thy ever curious eye, 

Shout not, but waft a prayer for him 
Whose doom it is thereon to die. 


Within the white plumes wave and flow 
Until the gazer might presume, 

That there had been a fall of snow 

That morn upon each dancing plume. 
The nobles grouped together stood, 
They spoke in low and cautious word ; 
For he was their of brotherhood, 

And tho’ of guilt they all concurred 
They scarcely deem’d it fit or good 
When listening to the hooting crowd 

To punish one with name so proud. 

And yet the oldest noble there 

Could well recall some bitter sneer— 
Some biting jest, some venomed dart 
That long had rankled in his heart. 

And younger ones some dark eclipse, 
Of Lady worshipped as the sun— 

Some memory of rifled lips 

Which they had sought but had not won; 
And but for the rude crowd without 
They glad had heard his doom pronounced, 
For crime of which there was no doubt— 
For crime which each and all denounced. 


And now the air is rent with cries, 

The men-at-arms and guards in sight 
Without attract the vulgar eyes 

And fill the people with delight; 

Not that they care now for such show 
As soldiers stepping grave and slow 
Beneath their waving pennons’ flow. 
They scarcely note the plumes that dance— 
The trembling gleam of casque or lance 
To-day win no applause—no glance. 
For one alone the people look, 

The criminal, if such he be, 

And now by mass and holy book, 

He is a gallant fit to see! 


One, seeming scholar by his words, 
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Said, as the Knight came full in sight 
That like the falcon among birds, 

The noble was ’mid men. 
And the stout Burgher shouts and smiles 
Because, within the serried files 
He sees the proud patrician form 
On which to day must burst the storm. 
And e’en yon giddy, tip-toe boy, 
Exulting shouts fur savage joy, 
Nor recks he that the gallant show 
Is bought by blood, and guilt and woe. 
And Portia—yonder dark haired maid 
Forgets to ply her floral trade ; 
And mark ye, sirs, the dainty girl 
Avails herself of that stout churl, 
Lest she by sudden slip or fall 
Should lose her footing on the wall— 
Nor cares that his grim hand is placed 
With freedom on her slender waist. 
The day before his cheek had paid 
For such acquaintance with the maid. 


On one alone the people look— 

The criminal, if such he be, 

And sooth! by masses’ holy book, 
He is a gallant fit to see ! 

They shouted and they stared, but soon 
Began to change the human tide, 
Like that which underneath the moon 
Obeys her on the ocean wide. 

Had he been poor and old and bow’d 
Hisses had met him from the crowd, 
But high and beautiful and proud, 
No curse was breathed at least aloud, 
And the fair flow’r girl’s lips avowed 
In accents clear, and sharp and loud, 
That such a proper Knight indeed 
Should never on the scaffold bleed ; 
That is, if prayer to Mary mother 
Could in his place thrust—any other. 


The noble gazed on man and girl, 
On ruffian, artizan, or churl, 
Who drew away and backward shrank 

As when the spuris red and dank 

With blood drawn from the charger’s flank, 
The steed will swerve and back recoil 

So swerved each swarthy son of toil. 

Before that glance, that “evil eye”’ 

They cross themselves and fain would fly ; 
And as he thus the people eyed 

Perchance he thought what sport ’twould be 
With lance in rest thro’ them to ride 

In blood up to the charger’s knee— 

To hew them down with gleaming stee!— 
To see them stagger back and reel 

Under his charger’s iron heel, 

For fierce is he (though fair he seems 

As hero of romantic dreams) 

And he armed ranks can well divide, 

And such as there could dash aside— 
Could from his pathway, dash and fling 

Like yielding reeds from heron’s wing. 
Then comes this thought with bitter blight 
Thou art without thy sword proud Knight— 
Whatever his thoughts his burning glance 
Hushed deep in stillness that vast crowd ; 
And many a man, as if in trance, 

With mingled fear and rev’rence bowed— 
And almost breathed a prayer aloud. 








Ile knew not why—he could not tell 
But sure he was of some dark spell, 
And strange it was, that each man there 
In after years were heard to swear, 
(When that bright glance was cold and dim) 
That the proud Knight, so fair and stern 
Had with a meaning dark and grim 
That morning looked alone on him. 
The noble’s brow told not of care 

As proud and high and debonair, 

With calm, and eold, collected air, 

He mounted up the marble stair, 

The stair that led to certain doom ; 

A felon’s death and nameless tomb, 

But had his regal brow been crowned, 
And royal purple’s sumptuous fold 

His stately shoulders clung around, 

He scarce had looked more proudly cold. 
And can such mien and such proud eye 
Be that of one so soon to die? 

He gained the very topmost stair, 

Then for a moment slowly turned 

And gazed around him with the air 

Of one who had but late returned— 
Who looked upon familiar view 

That still was what of old he knew. 
Then passed he slowly in the door, 

But even then ne loud uproar 

Uprose from lip of churl, or boor. 
There rose no shout, no curse, no cry, 
The charm of that large liquid eye 

Still held them with its subtle spell— 
Restraining ; why, they could not tell. 


Within the hall, the velvet seats 

Are ranged in many circles round, 

And in the aisles that stretch like streets 

Scarce any place can now be found. 

Up in the galleries, below 

The waving feathers float and flow ; 

And many a veiléd Lady there 

Is seated in her sculptured chair ; 

The air within hath caught the scent 

Of perfume from the floating dresses, 

Or, from luxuriant, drifting tresses ;— 
A thousand odors blent ? 

While he on whom all eyes are bent 

With the same look of grand repose 

Right onward to his place he goes. 

Sombre and sad his velvet suit 

In color like the fig’s ripe fruit, 

Well his fair countenance doth fit 

With the dark, solemn hue of it; 

A woman’s face was his in cast 

And few had dreampt frum its soft mould, 

That he, scarce twenty summers passed 

Could in iniquity be old, 

And passionless, and calm and cold 

You well had deemed him, but his eye 

Gave to assumption such, the lie. 

And could that hand fair as a girl’s, 

That quietly put back his curls ; 

Could that fair hand bedecked with rings 

Be that of him whose deeds had won, 

Applause from potentates and kings, 

For knightly deeds which he had done? 

And as his glance roved o’er the scene, 

Each thought of what he might have been, 

For in his eyes of liquid light 



























There gleamed that stern, unwavering might— 
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That will which cannot quail nor bend—* 
That liveth proudly to the end— 

The will which seen in holy eyes 
Before some dark Agrippa’s bar, 

The Mother Church doth canonize 
And trumpet to the world afar ; 

But he such tribute ne’er can win 

His glance is but a glance of sin. 
Altho’ as tranquilly it gleams 

As star light on a fountain’s streams. 
As he looked round no whispered word 
Was spoken, not a white plume stirred, 
For every Lord and Lady there 

Felt something of that mystic fear, 
That strange, that chill, abnormal dread 
We feel when watching with the dead. 
When underneath the ghastly sheet 
We see the outlines of the clay, 

The crosséd arms, the rigid feet, 

That lay not as the living lay. 

For well they knew that certain doom 
‘Awaited him they gazed upon, 

And that a felon’s nameless tomb 
Would close on him by set of sun; 
lor added to the fierce Duke’s hate 

A rumor had been noised abroad 

‘That treason ’gainst his native State 
Hung also o'er the gallant Lord. 

The Duke his enemy, two crimes 

Of legal brand now held the hilt, 

And sure were they, that vesper chimes 
Would cee him expiate his guilt. 





THE SIRE OF TERRIDES, 


Frépeérick Sovutig. 


In the department of Arriege by followinga 
road bordered on each side with hills over 
which may be seen from time to time the 
blue tops of the Pyrenees, you may perceive, 
just before you, pencilled upon the horizon, 
a tall and graceful tower, carved from the 
summit to the base with the most delicate 
and artistic skill. It is the tower of Mire- 
poix, my native city, the place where first 
I learned to lisp my mother tongue, and 
toddled half naked from the garret to the 
cellar, beating the oaken doors and steps of 
the grand stair case with my wooden-ham- 
mer, and filling the paternal house with my 
uproarious music. When you approach my 
native city by the route just described, you 
will pass under a gothic gateway, still in 
perfect preservation, although centuries 
have passed since its construction, and you 
go right on, and disdaining to stop under the 
couvert, an old square formed by wooden 


houses, with projecting piazzas, to shelter 
our promenading citizens, in turning to the 
left, you will come to a bridge. If youhave 
faithfully followed my directions, you will 
find yourself upon one of the most elegant 
bridges in France, a flat bridge, as flat as 
the one at Jena, and built long before its 
great rival of Neuilly, whom, from this day 
[ will deprive of the right of eldest born— 
which she has arrogated to herself, and res- 
tore it to my native city—doubtless a little 
faded and dowager like, but still swept often 
enough, and dotted with fountains and lamps. 

Once upon this admirable bridge, of which 
I have just spoken, you will see in front of 
you, encrusted upon the flank of a hill, an 
immense and formidable ruin. The Llers, 
a stream winding around the city, runs at 
the foot of this hill, and formerly served as 
a defence to the chateau, to which these 
prodigious walls and indelible constructions 
pertained. This was the castle of Terrides. 
At Paris, where our traditions so quickly 
succeed each other, that with the exception 
of the aristocracy, not a family has a history 
extending farther back than fifty years—at 
Paris, I say, when we wish to frighten naugh- 
ty children into good behaviour, we threaten 
them with the very common name of old 
man Croquemitaine. In our place, we have 
a more terrible one, a name which sends the 
blood freezing to the stoutest heart. It is 
the Sire of Terrides! Think not that the mem- 
ory of this name which has survived through 
ages, is nothing but a simple nurse’s story, 
it is still the terror of the people. And it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that during the 
terrible retribution of the revolution, this 
name alone, effaced as it had been long since 
from the pages of history, moved the people 
with greater indignation against the castles, 
than the present possessors themselves. 

For such terror and such hatred to sur- 
vive so long after the destruction of him who 
gave rise to it, there must have been a deep 
and fearful cause. I had often sought to find 
the true history of the formidable being, and 
at last began to think my knowledge would 
extend no farther than the popular tradi- 
tions of our countrymen, where the barbari- 
ty of the Sire of Terrides is related in the 
most brutal forms, when one day, turning 
over the leaves of a vast folio, I stopped and 
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leaped with joy on reading the fatal, and 
gothic name of Terrides. I thought I at 
last held the key which would unlock the 
mouldering doors of time and reveal to light 
the dark and terrible skeleton of the past. 
I turned on and saw but eight or ten good, 
or passably good, knights of that name join- 
ing the courts of Foix, and fighting for them 
against the house of Toulouse, and that of 
Armagnac, from generation to generation 
and never once came to an ogre, a tyrant or 
a man-eater, which could justify the strange 
chronicle current in our department. 1 was 
so certain that my labor would be useless 
and nothing repay me for this close research, 
that I felt a little humor and was quite will- 
ing to believe that this popular belief was 
one of the silly stories inherited from the 
middle ages, when at the bottom of a page 
my eyes accidently fell upon a note, written 
in small text and horrible Latin, containing 
the following story. In the year 1443, the 
queen Mary of Anjou followed King Charles 
VII, her husband, to Toulouse. They made 
a solemn entrance. The dauphin, her son, 
carried her ‘‘en croupe” upon his white 
charger. They marched under a dais of the 
arms of France and Anjou, held up at the 
four corners, by the Mayor and officers of the 
city: the queen was dressed in a long blue 
robe lined with ermine, and a head dress of 
white gauze raised at each side, and forming 
a cross upon her forehead. The sheriffs 
were covered with their flowing robes and 
dalmatiques, having upon each shoulder 
three red bands, and behind a cowl which 
reached the waist. This entrance is de- 
scribed, as I have just related it, in the man- 
uscript annals of the city of Toulouse. Be- 
hind the queen and the sheriffs rode two 
knights upon Arab steeds, and clothed in tu- 
nics fastened at the waist embroidered with 
gold and falling in graceful folds down te 
the knees. Their sleeves were very full and 
closed at the wrists, their caps resembled 
turbans, with a piece of the cloth hanging 
over to shelter the back of the head. The 
first of these knights was Guy des Basti- 
des. 

Guy was a man about 35 or more, a brave 


officer, who had not failed in the frightful! 
wars between France and England to up-| 


more by his fidelity. He followed Mary of 
Anjou, utterly regardless of the imposing 
spectacle around him. They had arrived at 
St. Cyprian’s gate, where the sheriffs had 
provided a missal, a cross, and a canon for 
the mass, that the queen and dauphin might 
take the customary oath to preserve the cus- 
toms and liberty of the city, before they put 
their feet in it. Neither the magnificent 
dresses of the assembled multitude, nor the 
joyful cries which prevailed, could distract 
the care worn looks of Guy, or from his 
broad and manly brow unfold the deep wrin- 
kles which sorrow, more than time, had cut 
there. Sometimes, indeed, he glanced 
upon the broad ramparts, which they had to 
cross, as if he remembered them, but never 
had thought to see them again. He seemed 
with his melancholy glance to pierce through 
the walls of brick, and within the enclosure, 
gather up such broken fragments of memory, 
as made his heart ache with sorrow and bit- 
terness. He was, therefore, in the most 
profound meditation, when he entered the 
city ; he saw not the ceremony of the deliv- 
ering of the keys, nor heard the words of 
the dauphin as he returned them: ‘I com- 
mand you to guard them.” All these sol- 
emn forms, of this “joyous and noble en- 
trance,’ being accomplished, eight ladies of 
the highest quality, not only of the city, but 
of the province, came to queen Mary and 
offered her the gift from the nobility. Guy 
had no sooner cast a glance upon them, 
than he became deadly pale and shivered 
like a leaf on seeing a young girl, scarcely 
fifteen, among these ladies, and who, sur- 
prised herself at the emotion she caused, 
cast down her dark and modest eyes before 
this singular attention. Convinced by her 
being among these noble ladies, that she 
would appear at the banquet given by the 
city of Toulouse to the queen, at the City 
Hotel, Guy delayed his enquiries until 
that time. I shall not fatigue you by rela- 
ting the magnificence of the banquet which 
was served, I shall only tell you what Guy 
‘learned of the young lady, whose appear- 
‘ance had so singularly and so painfully 
struck him. Her name was Colombe and 
she was the daughter of the lord of Cairman 
and Catherine de Coarare. Her father had 





hold the throne by his trusty sword and still 


died a few years after her birth and her 
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mother had retired to the convent of the Hos- 
pitallers of St. Cyprian, where very soon— 
thanks to her austere virtue and rigid obser- 
vance of the most painful duties of this or- 
der—she had become the Superior of the 
house. The result of this was that the young 
heiress of Carmain, confided to the merce- 
nary cares of hirelings, had never known the 
delightful joys of a home, nor the endearing 
tenderness of parental love, also, she had 
married when but a child, and at the time of 
which I speak was the wife of Raoul of 
Terrides. Whilst one of the company was 
giving these details to Guy, his eyes were 
fastened upon Colombe, and many times he 
murmured to himself; ‘‘ Yes, she is indeed 
the daughter of Catherine; there is the 
grave beauty of the features; there is the 
shining black hair, the brown tint of her 
complexion, and the lightning glances of her 
cold black eyes, but with this exception they 
possess not the hard ferocity of her mother’s.” 
And during the whole course of this long 
and fatiguing feast, Guy totally unmindful 
of all around him, ceased not to gaze upon 
Colombe, murmuring, it seemed, in spite of 
himself, “It is she! Oh my torn and bleed- 
ing heart, itis she!’ On her part, the lady 
of Terrides wished very greatly to know 
what lord of the court of Charles VII. 
was so intently watching her: she learned no 
more of Guy than what we have already 
narrated, with this exception, that neither 
he, his family, or his country were known 
to any one. From that day, without ap- 
proaching any nearer to each other, both re- 
marked in the other sufficient to desire a 
closer intimacy, and very soon Guy, profi- 
ting by the prolonged stay of Mary of An- 
jou, introduced himself into the familiar 
companionship of this lady, and when the 
queen left for Paris he did not follow her. 
During the whole of this time, Raoul of Ter- 
rides was at his castle at Mirepoix, chasti- 
sing the impertinence of the townsmen who 
had declared that he infringed upon their 
rights, by exacting toll at the gate, through 
which they generally passed going to the 
neighboring fairs. If at any time there 
came to him faint whispers, of the intimacy 
established between the Sire of Bastides and 
his wife, he without doubt believed it not, for 
it hastened not his return. To those who 





knew well the character of Raoul of Terri- 
des, this course of conduct presented noth- 
ing extraordinary. Accustomed from his 
earliest infancy to overthrow every obstacle 
which opposed him, to destroy, to crush all 
those who crossed his path, or thwarted his 
inclinations or interests, it could not easily 
enter the mind of such a man, that a young 
and defenceless woman, and a man upon 
whom he looked as an adventurer, could 
have the temerity to insult him as insolently 
as they said. At last the rebellion of the 
townspeople being repressed, the near re- 
turn of Raoul of Terrides to Toulouse was 
announced. To the great astonishment of 
all, this news did not cause the intimacy of 
the lady of Terrides and him, who was pub- 
licly named her lover, to cease. It appears 
that so much brazen effrontery excited the 
anger of the good people. This audacity, in 
what they termed a criminal intercourse, so 
deeply wounded the self-respect of some of 
the most considerable people in the city, that 
they felt themselves authorized to call upon 
and tell Colombe of the dreadful suffering her 
imprudence might draw down upon her. 


But this affectionate interest, which they at 


first felt for her welfare, and this desire to 
shield her from her husband’s cruelty, soon 
gave place to their openly expressed indig- 
nation, when it became known that she had 
replied to the prudent advice of her friends, 
by saying, that she had found with Guy the 
only happiness on earth to be envied, and 
she would never sacrifice him to base and 
unjust calumnies. The result of all this was 
a kind of general contempt, and indignant 
anger, which urged the people on to calcu- 
late upon the chances of misery, or even 
death itself, which threatened Colombe, and 
rather to wish for it, instead of pitying her. 
Very soon each one thought it his duty to 
participate in this vengeance, and when the 
Sire of Terrides at length came, there were 
not wanting angry and indignant voices to 
reveal his dishonor to him and counsel him 
to vengeance. However, the well known 
violence of his character and his brutality 
withheld the most violent and determined; 
and Raoul must judge for himself of the 
crime or innocence of Colombe. He wel- 
comed Guy des Bastides—most nobly: and 
by an unheard of charm, a cordiality, the 
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cause of which not even the most fiendish 
soul could suspect, the same intimacy was 
granted to Colombe and Guy when he was 
there that existed during his absence. 

Then came a storm of puns, bon mots, and 
sarcasms, addressed to all three of them, but 
particularly to Raoul. It rushed through the 
city to the suburbs, and raised the laughter 
and indignation, even of the assembled par- 
liament, penetrating the holy sanctuary of 
the church, and thrusting between the wor- 
shippers and their Father. Nevertheless, 
as Guy and Raoul were famed for their 
bravery and skill in the exercise of the 
sword, all took care to deliver themselves to 
the pleasures of slander and calumny during 
their absence. But it seems, at last, that 
even this could not satisfy the public malig- 
nity, or else they wished to be assured if 
the conduct of Raoul was the result of com- 
plaisance or blindness. One day therefore, 
as the Sire of Terrides was entering his cha- 
teau, he found written upon the door, the 
following— 

‘Tf the dove of the haughty Terrides has 
not been frozen to death, it is because she 
has flown from her nest, to seek shelter in 
the Bastides.’’* 

At the sight of this fatal insolence, which 
had been written for several hours upon his 
door—thus serving for food to the mocking 
raillery of those who had passed—at the 
sight of this, I say, the madness and phrenzy 
Raoul were uncontrollable. He gnashed his 
teeth, foamed with rage, and with the spring 
of a tiger rushed tu the door and burst it open 
with one lick of his powerful fist, swept up 
the stairs like a whirlwind crying in a voice 
trembling with fury— 

‘‘ Furies! has it come to this!’’ 

On he went, dashing down and tearing up 
every obstacle which impeded his progress 
until he came to the room where sat Guy and 
Colombe. 

‘Come, miserable wretches—come and 
see what you havedone!” and without wait- 
ing one instant for a reply, he dragged them 
down to the door, and pointed to the terrible 
words. Colombe appeared less frightened 
at this insolent inscription, than she should 
have been, and Guy said in a tone of indig- 


" Bavtides is also the name of a sheliered country house 
in the south of France. 


nant manliness, he would nail the hand of 
the infamous writer to the wall. 

‘No! no!” thundered Raoul rushing upon 
Guy, ‘‘it is not thus, such an outrage can be 
effaced, neither the blood or the hand of the 
miserable coward who wrote this can repair 
my outraged honor’’—and drawing his pog- 
niard, he sprang like a wild beast at Guy, 
but before he reached him his wife rushed 
between them, and some persons at that mo- 
ment passing took hold of Raoul, and forci- 
bly drew him into the house, and to the in- 
expressible surprise and astonishment of all 
present, Guy and Colombe followed him in. 
As soon as they were all three together, and 
the citizens had gone, Raoul said to Guy, 
every word falling upon his ear with fiendish 
hatred. 

‘Now what can you give for that you 
have taken from me, my honor is lost— 
Lost—do you hear? and I swear that I will 
not be the object of the whole province’s de- 
rision. Think well and deeply upon it, I will 
give you twenty four hours respite—twenty 
four hours—not one moment more. Then 
all shall be told, or I will act becoming a 
nobleman upon whose escutcheon no spot or 
sully has ever yet rested.”’ 

Saying this he left Guy and Colombe stu- 
pefied and silent: they afterwards had a 
long conversation together. At the end of 
this conversation, the young wife of Terrides 
wrote to her mother to come to her, and sent 
itimmediately. From the tenor of the note 
her mother judged that some important and 
pressing affair required her attendance at the 
chateau, and without a moment’s delay she 
set off. As soon as she arrived she locked 
herself and daughter in a room, and this is 
the conversation which passed between 
them. 

‘‘Oh mother, mother!’’ said Colombe fall- 
ing on her knees before her, “ pity me—help 
me—protect me! Save my life—save my 
honor !”’ 

‘‘Speak,”’ replied Catherine in cold and 
passionless tones, she, whose beauty, withered 
by the painful exercises of the cluister had 
given place to that hard, unfeeling expres- 
sion, which tells the supplicant too well, 
‘Hope nothing from me’’—* Speak in that 
humiliating posture, so well becoming a wo- 
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duty!” The lady of Terrides had in the 
depths of her heart—if not her mother’s 
harshness—at least a large share of her pride 
and blood; and she suddenly raised herself 
and cried, while the confidence of virtue 
flashed from her eyes. 

“ Then I speak standing, for I am more 
innocent than those who accuse me; more 
innocent than those who contemn me.” 

‘‘T wish it indeed, my daughter,”’ said the 
Superior, “and I hope you will prove it.”’ 

‘‘T can by one word,” replied Colombe ; 
‘Tt is in the name the Sire Guy des Bastides 
bore sixteen years ago.”’ 

‘‘ What was it?’ asked Catherine looking 
fearfully. 

‘* John de la Garde !’’ said Colombe. 

“John de la Garde,’’ shrieked the Supe- 
rior. ‘‘ John de la Garde!’ and incapable 
of motion she became rigid as a statue. 

“Yes! my mother. It is he whom your 
young heart once loved—he, who, for a mo- 
ment’s weakness and happiness, you cruelly 
banished from his country and revenged 
yourself by giving your hand to the Sire de 
Carmain. Itis he wholoved you sotenderly 
and faithfully, so truly and devotedly !” 

‘He is here !”’ said Catherine, her eyes 
flashing and lips compressed in wrath; ‘he is 
here !”’ and she raised to heaven her skeleton 
hands, then cast them down in submission. 
‘One proof more of my penitence, oh my 
God thou now requirest of me! Oh mercy! 
mercy! He is here!’ 

“Yes dear mother. After sixteen years 
passed in the painful toils of war, he has re- 
turned to Toulouse: not with the intention 
of finding you, for he has ever regarded your 
command as sacred; not to know me, for he 
was ignorant of my existence: but, dear 
mother, to take a last look’ at his country, 
and yours! It was not to. be so; we were 
brought together. John told me his secret. 
And he, poor exile who had no love in the 
world but you, no other happiness but a re- 
membrance—and I, a hapless orphan, not- 
withstanding you yet lived, I, too early 
given to a husband who dreams only of war 
and blood, knowing no resting place for this 
poor lonely heart, which never felt the trust- 
ing peace and happiness of parental love ;— 
both were left to find in each other that hap- 
piness so many years denied us. Often 


have we laughed together, still oftener have 
we wept.” 

‘‘Oh miserable, miserable being, whither 
shall I fly !’’ incessantly groaned the wretched 
Czetherine—shaking her head in the hope- 
lessness of despair. 

‘‘ And now,” added Colombe, her voice 
broken by heart broken sobs—‘‘ do you know 
what they say? That he is my lover!” 

‘Infamous slander!” cried Catherine craw- 
ing Colombe tenderly to her breast and wind- 
ing her meager arms around her, “‘ He is thy 
father!” forgetting that before she heard this 
explanation, she herself had believed the 
tale. But the moment Colombe was pressed 
to her bosom, she pushed her off convulsively 
and uttered a shriek of agony. 

‘‘ Dear mother, what is it ?’’ said Colombe. 

‘‘ Nothing !’’ replied the Superior instantly 
recovering her cold and measured tones: 
nothing! continue your story.’’ Colombe 
obeyed. 

“ Now that you know he is my father, 
will you not declare it and give me back my 
honor ?”” 

“Yes!” bitterly replied Catherine, “I can 
attest it—I can say that the wife of the proud 
and haughty de Carmain has dragged his 
noble name down into the loathsome slime 
of a shameful love! I can say it. Call your 
husband, call him, I command you—and with 
the forehead of the proud Superior grovelling 
in the dust with shame and ignominy, I will 
tell him my lasting shame and dishonor— 
then both can spurn me with your feet, for 
well have I deserved it!” 

‘«‘ But mother,’’ said Colombe rapidly, “ he 
knows it, knew it long ago—it is not he you 
must convince.” 

‘“‘Whothen?”’ cried Catherine impetuously, 
“who?” 

‘‘Mother,’’ added Colombe in utter de- 
spair, ‘‘the whole province has sullied my 
name with the infamous accusation !” 

‘The whole province!” replied the Supe- 
rior devouring her daughter with glaring 
eyes—‘ The whole province! must [ stand 
up before the whole province and tell them 
that the Superior of the convent of the Hos- 
pitallers, who by twelve years of fasting, 
scourging, penitence and prayer, acquired 
the renown of a saint, is that thing too loath- 





some to be named. No, no, if you hoped for 
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that, you have deceived yourself, I will never 
do it.” 

‘‘Oh Great and dreadful God, what will 
become of me!” cried Colombe in the agony 
of despair. 

“You will suffer!” replied her hard and 
stony mother—‘ daughter of crime you will 
also inherit its misery! If you knew what I 
have suffered !’’ 

‘‘ But I am innocent!’ said Colombe. 

“And I guilty! guilty of a great and 
dreadful crime; but however great it may 
be, this must be some expiation for it, or God 
is not just. Behold !’’ said she, and drawing 
aside her veil, she tore open her nun’s robe 
and revealed to Colombe the sackcloth with 
the sharp points dyed with blood. They had 
pierced her lacerated breast when she pressed 
her daughter to it and drew forth that shriek 
of agony which filled Colombe with horror. 
She started up, gave one despairing look, 
and felt her fate was sealed. 

At this moment Guy and Raoul entered ; 
Raoul approached his mother in law and in 
a solemn tone: ‘‘So madam, you will not 
publicly confess what you have just said 
here?’’ Catherine drew her veil over her 
face, and without looking at either—left the 
room, uttering “never !’’ with such concen- 
trated determination that gave the knell to 
all earthly hope. ‘‘Oh what can be done,” 
cried Guy, in the deepest despair. ‘I 
know,” cried Raoul with ferocious calmnes s. 
He immediately called a dozen armed men 
whom he had concealed near the room, and 
without one sign of emotion, at the speech- 
less astonishment which held Guy and Co- 
lombe immovable before him, he gave to 
the chief the following orders: ‘‘ James,” 
said he, ‘‘ you will set off with this man and 
this woman, and conduct them this very 
night to my chateau of Terrides. There you 
will tear out the tongues of this manand this 
woman, and then chain both of them in the 
large iron cage, in which the bear died, that 
I dashed to the ground with one lick on 
mount St. Bartholomew. You will then put 
this inscription upon the cage: ‘Thus the 
Sire of Terrides, revenges himself on all 
those who offend him.’” These orders re- 
sembled so much a madman’s, that neither 
Colombe or her father had courage to inter- 
rupt them, so transfixed were they by sur- 








prised amazement, and when this feeling 
gave place to indignation, they found them- 
selves alone in the hands of the terrible sol- ? 
diers of Raoul, who had learned from such 
a master nothing but a stupid and ferocious 
obedience. 

That same evening, Raoul related how he 
had punished the outrage done to his honor, 
and some were found who did not think the 
punishment beyond the insult, and every 
husband should thus act towards abandoned 
wives and their guilty lovers. Some years 
after Catherine died in the odor of sanctity. 
Raoul at his last moments confessed his 
great and dreadful crime, long after Guy and 
Colombe had expired in unheard of torments. 
And this event it was, which to this day 
fills the minds of my countrymen with fright 
and horror for the name of the ‘ Sire of 
Terrides.”’ 



























Ss. S. C. 
Columbus Ga. 





EMOTION. 


It was upon a summer night 

Not long ago; I had been ill, 

And feeling somewhat languid still, 
1 lay reclined. beneath the light 


Of brilliant stars and star-like eyes— 
So gently breathed the evening air, 
It hardly stirred the dark-brown hair 

Upon her polished cheek that lies. 


She sat beside me, filled with thought, 
Her thought went forth to future days, 
And we, to that préphetic gaze, 

Were in each other interwrought. 


I lay reclined, but spoke no word; 
Her hand met mine; I felt the thrill 
Rush to my heart; then swiftest chill 

Swept o’er the impulse hotly stirred. 


How narrowly we miss the road, 
That might our future life decide! 
So many paths are vainly tried, 

So many but the right one trode. 


The slightest thing shall turn the scale; 
The music of a distant chime, 
The visions of an older time, 

The weariness of things that fail. 


Pass on thy way, thou dark-eyed one! 
I may not love thee; love me not! 
Thou passion-hearted, choose thy lot, 

And I my lonely course will run. 


MARTIN. 
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|Kings of the Universe, that the only props 
GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE of their thrones, are justice and virtue. Gen- 


CONQUEST OF GRANADA, ‘erous Spain, valiant and magnanimous na- 


tion, Mother of affectionate lovers, eternal 
{ Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de models of sensitive and constant hearts, 
Penalve, By A. R.) |whose invincible warriors have made thee 


The following story was translated in the| the mistress of an extended empire, upon 


| saci ’ . s Sidd a 
village of Santa Barbara, Upper California, | ¥'ch, ves lniagelaaniacrilagalcigy sae me 

























to while away the leisure hours of a sol- 
dier’s life. It was originally written in 


French by Florian and from that language |®" 


translated into the Spanish but I believe has) 


never before been rendered into English. 


It is a chaste and beautiful production found- | 


ed upon a very exciting though somewhat 
hackneyed passage in Spanish history. I 
trust that all its beauties have not been lost 
in even so poora version as mine. The trans- 
lation is not strictly literal, for that the idi- 
oms of the two languages would not permit, 
but ] believe that every idea has been faith- 
fully conveyed and clothed in the same style 
of language as in the original. It is proper 
to say that though the work is translated 
from the Spanish as before mentioned, it has 
been carefully compared with the French 
and such corrections made as were neces- 
sary. 


BOOK FIRST. . 


Ye chaste Nymphs who bathe the tresses 
of your golden hair in the limpid waters of 
the Guadelviver, and weave beneath the cool 
shades of the leafy poplars, garlands embel- 
lished with the sweet scented flowers which 
bloom ever in the green fields of Andalusia, 
come, teach me to celebrate the heroes of 
your shores—record the bloody combats 
which the walls of Granada saw—the victo- 
ries of Gonsalvo, his love and his misfor- 
tunes—relate how the prudence of Isabel 
and the valor of Ferdinand wrested Spain 
from her ancient Usurpers—how the breath 
of discord prepared the ruin of the Moors. 
Adorn, beautiful Nymphs, your words with 
that touching grace and elegance,—with 
that poetic imagery, which have their home 
on your own native soil—cover the austere 
brow of truth with the garlands which en- 
circle your own temples, but while you re- 
late to tender hearts the pains and the plea- 
sures they will one day feel, remind all the 


ib 
‘offering, the two sentiments of sacred honor 


ute. I consecrate to thee, in this humble 
d ardent love. 
Isabel reigned in Castile, and Ferdinand 
ruled over Arragon. These two sovereigns, 
joined in a happy tnarriage, had united their 
crowns, without confounding their domin- 
ions. Both in the flower of their age, both 
equally inflamed with the ardent desire of 
glory, beheld with indignation the most 
beautiful provinces of Spain under the do- 
minion of the Mussulmen. Eight centuries 
of victories had not sufficed to wrest from 
the hands of the sons of Ishmael all the 
conquests of their ancestors ;—at times van- 
quished, but never overthrown, they still 
possessed the delicious provinces laved by 
the Afric Sea, from the columns of Hercu- 
les to the sepulchre of the Scipios. Granada 
was their Capital, and the States of Grana- 
da alone ma.le Boabdil a powerful Monarch. 
But the fierce Boabdil had provoked the 
anger of Isabel. His contempt of treaties, 
his excursions into Andalusia, accelerated 
the day of vengeance, and the trumpet of 
war resounded from the mouth of the Betis 
to the source of the Ebro. All Spain was 
in commotion. Ferdinand pressed on with 
the spirited Aragonese; the fiery Catalonian, 
the lively Valencian, and the cunning Bale- 
rian, followed the example; the pastoral 
Asturians rushed from their rugged moun- 
tains. Ancient Leon assembled her pho- 
lanes ;—the faithful Castilians flew to arms, 
and the royal couple, now possessed of every 
place which impeded the approach to Gra- 
nada, laid seige to its walls. Never before 
had one city been menaced by so many illus- 
trious Captains, never in the same field, had 
oeen collected so many heroes ; among them 
might be distinguished the Mendozas, the 
Nunez and the Medinas, Guzman, the fiery 
Guzman, proud of his royal descent; Agui- 
lar, who believed virtue more honorable than 





noble birth: Hernando Cortez, who, scarce- 
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ly out of his childhood, wielded for the first 
time the steel destined to subdue Mexico; 
the amiable prince of Portugal, Alfonso, son- 
in-law of Isabel, Alfonso, the cause of so 
many tears to the unhappy wife who sur- 


ning of the seige, the sun had run half his 
course, and nothing yet announced that Gra- 
nada had been weakened; on the contrary, 
it appeared to have recovered new strength, 
since Gonsalvo, who had not yet com- 





vived him ; the invincible Lara, friend and | 
support of the oppressed, Lara, honor of his | 


nation, dear to his country, dearer still to| 
friendships of which he was the faithful | 


model; the venerable Tellez, glowing with 
youthful spirits, for fifty years at the head 
of the indomitable squadron of the Knights 
of Calatrava, and a multitude of other war- 
riors, the flower and glory of Spain, all of 
whom recognized the happy spouse of Isabel 
as their Chief, all of whom swore to conquer 
or die under the command of Ferdinand. 

The monarch restrained the ardour of his 
Captains, and desired to postpone the as- 
sault. Consummate in the profound art of 
distributing authority, in order to reign se- 
cure, of preparing the victory before fighting 
the battle, he had fomented in Granada the 
dissensions which agitated and weakened the 
people he designed toattack. Impenetrable 
in his designs, and constant in pursuing them, 
he silently took measures to bring about a 
happy result. Obstacles did not irritate him, 
because his prudence had foreseen them ; 
the future could not surprise him, for his 
wisdom had made all secure. Active, pa- 
tient, indefatigable, rival of the bravest in 
war, without rival in council, his arm would 
have fixed fortune if his penetration had not 
enchained it. 

The spirited Isabel, wished only to con- 
quer. 


religion, and her people, she perceived in the 


Moor the irreconcilable enemy of her na- 
tion and her faith. Honor bade her to fly to 
the combat, and honor was her only pru- 
Her great soul never concealed its 
Accustomed to give account to 
God of her inmost thoughts, she little feared 
the eyes of men, supported in her virtue, 
Generous, mag- 
nanimous, sensitive, severe with herself, 
just to all, the example and idol of her vas- 
sals, her counsellor was her duty, her 
strength was in her spirits, and her hope in 


dence. 
sentiments. 


she carried a serene front. 


the eternal being. 


The blood of both parties had already 
moistened the plains, and since the begin- 


Animated by an ardent love of her 


pleted twenty five years, whom the oldest 
Captains respectfully consulted, Gonsalvo, 
whose terriblearm had encountered no ad ver- 
‘sary, who could even place victory in doubt; 
| whose virtues the conquered themselves re- 
ivered—was absent. Born in Codova, and 
nursed amid the continual wars which Grana- 
da waged with her neighbors; battles were 
his pastimes, and the spoils of the Moor his 
patrimony. Prodigal nature had lavished her 
gifts upon him; from early youth, he had 
learned the art both to conquer and to please ; 
clothed in armor, his brow girded with his 
morion, his stature, his noble bearing, his 
strength more than human, his valor supe- 
rior to his strength, rendered him the dread 
and terror of warriors. Unarmed, his ele- 
gance, his sweet and penetrating expression, 
his features beautified by affability, carried 
away all hearts. His rivals, far beneath 
him, dared not come into his presence, and 
the desperation of envy was changed into 
the necessity of love. 
Gonsalvo was at that time the sad victim 
of a most detestable treachery. Seid, the 
King of Fez at the solicitation of the Gra- 
nadians, had menaced with war the shores 
of Andalusia. The Spanish King desired 
peace with the African, that he might not be 
distracted from his meditated conquest. 
Terms were offered, but the name of the 
great Gonsalvo, having reached the ears of 
Seid, he demanded that that Castilian should 
be sent Ambassador to his Court, and re- 
fused to treat with any other except that cel- 
ebrated warrior. Isabel hesitated long, but 
fear of her near enemy, and hope of the 
quick return of the hero, determined her at 
last. Gonsalvo, previously instructed in the 
Arabian language and customs, set out 
charged by his Sovereign to secure peace at 
all hazards. <A ship bore him to Fez, where 
the perfideous Seid, at the entreaty of Boab- 
dil, detained him under various pretexts, de- 
layed to sign the treaty, and thus gave time 
to Granada to resuscitate. 

Incapable of suspicion, but irritated by 
delay, Gonsalvo complained of the honor 
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which rendered his valor inactive. It was 
not alone the thirst of glory which made 
him unhappy; another passion had taken 
possession of him. Love, dreadful love, had 
taken possession of that fiery soul, and the 
hero had felt its power in the midst, even, 
of combats and of victory. 

A short time previous to the siege Gon- 
salvo had advanced to the ramparts of Gra- 
nada, even entered the city in triumph, carry- 
ing terror and death. The Moors fell ond 
fled before him. A rivulet of blood marked 
the path in which he passed. That day 
would have been the last of Boabdil and his 
empire, if the Castilians could have followed 
him. Zulema, sister of the King, and 
daughter of the virtuous Muley Hassan, Zu- 
lema, who from youth, excelled all the beau- 
ties of Africa and of Spain, went out in the 
midst of the terrified people, and dismayed 
at the sight of the butchery, fell on her 
knees before the steps of the royal palace. 
She extended her arms towards heaven, and 
with face bathed in tears, implored the all 
powerful to turn aside that terrible Warrior 
whose path was strewn with death. At 
that moment Gonsalvo appeared, sword in 
hand, and covered with blood, opening his 
road across the bodies of victims and fugi- 
tives. He hastened to the Princess—his 
sword remained suspended, his hand reined 
up his fiery steed, and filled with admira- 
tion, he contemplated that enchanting face, 
rendered more beautiful by grief; those 
lovely eyes whose brilliant blue now melted 
into tenderness, now burned with fire;— 
that noble brow uniting majesty and modes- 
ty ;—those long tresses of ebony, floating 
disordered, bathed in tears, as they fell and 
reposed on the marble. All the elegance, 
all the attractions with whieh virtue is 
adorned by nature, adorned the beautiful 
Zulema. Such, and perhaps less beautiful 
appeared the tender Jemina when she went 
to implore the aid of her King against a 
hero she adored. Gonsalvo, struck by an ar- 
row whose wound was eternal, inhaled the 
sweet poison of love. He trembled, he 
sighed, he burned, and his entire soul was 
consumed with the devouring flame. For- 
getting for the time, Granada, the war, his 
own danger, he leaped from his horse to re- 
assure the princess, but his enemies rallied, 





came upon, and attacked him on all sides, 
Blows in quick succession received upon his 
armor, forced him from his tender thoughts ; 
he recovered and continued to fight but his 
first ardor was gone. He yielded to the 
multitude and retreated gazing on Zulema, 
parrying with a weak hand, the threatening 
sabres, and setting at nought glory and life 
as he again looked upon her he was so un- 
willing to leave, upon her on whom depend- 
ed his destiny for the future; conquered 
and subdued, he departed, at last from the 
city, which but a short time before, he had 
entered as a conqueror. From that sad day, 
Gonzalvo cherished in misery and bitterness, 
a love without hope. Not knowing even 
the name of her he loved, he trembled to 
think she might be the wife, or the betrothed 
of some hero, but even if the fear were 
vain, how could he hope to be himself be- 
loved, he, the greatest enemy of her reli- 
gion—of her people—the scourge of Gra- 
nada, and bathed in the blood of its defen- 
ders. He had not raised his visor, and Zu- 
lema could not read in his eyes his love, his 
profound grief and contrition for his bloody 
deeds. He scarce dared to nourish the hope 
of again seeing her: but her image occu- 
pied his thought continually. In the com- 
bat, in repose, in the tumult, in solitude, he 
saw ever her adored form; he contempla- 
ted that celestial beauty kneeling before 
the palace, raising her hands and eyes to 
Heaven; he heard her mournful voice; he 
distinguished its tender accents—and fan- 
cied he saw the tears, which bathed her 
face. 

Fortune conceded to Gonsalvo a consoling 
friend in his misfortunes. Lara—the ten- 
der Lara—loved Gonsalvo more than life— 
loved him as he loved glory. United from 
first infancy, reared in the same city—or 
rather in the same fields of battle—together 
they learned to fight, and pursued, with 
equal steps, the career of heroes. They 
had no feeling not common to both; the in- 
terests and anxiety of the one, occupied and 
tormented the mind of the friend, more 
strongly than his own. Lara knew no pride, 
except when he spoke of Gonsalvo—Gon- 
salvo was’ ever modest, except when rela- 
ting the deeds of Lara. Their souls were 
always in common, and neither possessed 
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all his faculties, but when associated with 
the other. Secrecy was a burthen, supe- 
rior to their strength, and they hastened 
to relieve themselves of it by communica- 
tion. As two tender oaks, that bud from 
neighboring stems which support each other, 
grow together, wind their wide-spreading 
branches and rule over the neighboring 
woods. 

Ah! what tears were shed, when the time 
to part had come! How tender their sepa- 
ration! Enfolding each other in their arms, 
they separated and again embraced; and 
their hearts—strangers to fear in the most 
terrible dangers—dreaded the slightest cir- 
cumstarice which threatened the friend. 
Gonsalvo demanded of Lara that he should 
expose himself to no perils in his absence: 
Lara besought Gonsalvo to moderate his nat- 
ural quickness of temper in the Court of a 
perfidious and cruel King. Both requested 
of Isabel permission to go together; but the 
Army—already too weak—required the ser- 
vices of one of the heroes. Gonsalvo found 
himself under the necessity of departing, 
and, from that sad moment, Lara, discour- 
aged, and depressed, believed himself alone 
in the midst of the camp. He was no lon- 
ger roused by the sound of the trumpet— 
whom was he to conquer, if his friend did 
not enjoy the victory? Gloomy and sad, he 
avoided the King, his companions, and 
sought the silence of solitude. He climbed 
the rugged mountains to extend his vision to 
Africa. There breathed Gonsalvo; there, 
more worthy still of compassion, exiled from 
his country—far from his friend—far from 
her he loved, Gonsalvo sighed, irritated 
himself, counted the moments which he 
could not accelerate and tormented, without 
cessation, a heart whose wounds time had 
not healed. Every thing around him in- 
creased his unhappiness. On an aric and 
burning soil, interspersed with palm trees, he 
saw a nation of slaves, subjected to a fero- 
cious despot. In vain the unhappy African 
watered with the sweat of his brow the fur- 
row, which nourished his family. Scarcely 
do the crops begin to ripen, when thick 
clouds of locusts appear and devour them in 
a single day, or, if they escape this terrible 
plague, the Viziers—the royal governors,-- 
passing rapidly from the throne to the scaf- 





fold, from the diadem to the gallows, hasten 
to fatten upon the blood of the people, and 
accumulate sufficient treasures to purchase 
impunity. The sovereign of these petty ty- 
rants, reposing in unworthy idleness, or in- 
fatuated with brutish lusts, remembers not 
that he is King, except to order an injust ex- 
ecution. The most unbridled desires—the 
most atrocious caprices, in his mouth, are 
the sacred laws of the Empire. His vassals 
destined to misery, suffer and die at his wish. 
Their property, their wives, their children, 
belong to him. On the slightest pretext, 
they are robbed—on the least suspicion, 
their heads leap from their bodies. In these 
barbarous regions, the blood of men is held 
of less value than the rain, of which the 
Heavens are so sparing; and the Monarch 
himself delights to exercise the horrible 
functions of Executioner. 

Such was the Court in which the most 
feeling—the most generous of men—was 
compelled to pass the days he would rather 
have blotted from his life. To no purpose 
was he indignant—in vain did he threaten 
and complain to Seid, with the haughty free- 
dom of a great soul. Seid feared him, fled 
from his presence and concealed himself in 
the bosom of his Seraglio. The Viziers, ac- 
customed to fraud and cunning, appeased the 
hero with homage, deceived the Ambassador 
with oaths; and the invincible Gonsalvo— 
to whom all yielded in the battlk—whom no 
rampart could resist—was frustrated by vile 
ministers, and made a captive of by a king 
he despised. 

The moon had twice renewed her light, 
since Gonsalvo had landed on the shores of 
Africa. Wearied with so many perfidies, he 
resolved to compel Seid to break that offen- 
sive silence; and having informed himself 
of the day when the monarch was accus- 
tomed to repair to the Mosque, he waited 
for him alone on the roadside. He discov- 
ered himself and approached. The appear- 
ance, the air, the boldness of the hero, in- 
timidated the guard and they drew back. 
Stopping in front of Seid, holding the treaty 
in one hand, and a naked sword in the other, 
in a loud and firm voice :— 

‘« King of Fez,” said he, ‘‘I give you peace 
or war, choose on the spot; a hundred thou- 
sand swords equal to mine wait but one word 
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from my mouth to come, and overturn in 
rivers of blood thy throne and thy walls. 
They are suspended over thy head; if you 
hesitate, the blow will fall.”’ 

Seid looked at him confused—he trembled 
at the sight, and lowered his pallid brow. 
His courtiers quaked—his people fled—and 
his soldiers prepared to abandon him. The 
King of so many slaves, frightened at the 
aspect of a freeman, signed the treaty with- 
out reply. Gonsalvo, satisfied, retired and 
prepared for his departure. 

But the viziers of a despot too often per- 
suade him to commit crimes; and those of 
Seid, more irritated than the monarch him- 
self, urged him to revenge. Gonsalvo had 
despised his power—Gonsalvo merited death. 
By chastising a rash man, whose pride had 
offended the King, Gonsalvo would be deliv- 
ered, and Spain would lose her firmest sup- 
port. Policy and revenge exacted it. The 
death of the hero was just, from the moment 
it was useful, and the wicked counsellors 
determined the monarch to become an as- 
sassin. 

Orders were given to waylay the roads, 
along which Gonsalvo would have to pass. 
A thousand men seemed scarce enough to 
put to death one single warrior. Cunning 
was joined to strength—the place of attack 
was selectcd—communications cut off—the 
preparations carefully considered, and those 
barbarians showed more address in directing 
a base assassination, than they had ever em- 
ployed in fighting theirenemies. Night had 
already extended her mantle, and Gonsalvo 
unsuspecting, had resolved to depart from 
Fez at the break of day. Tranquil in his 
palace, he enjoyed the sweet hope of soon 
embracing his friend, and pouring into his 
tender heart the pains he had suffered. He 
would epproach the beleaguered city, where 
dwelt the object of his affections, he might 
again penetrate its walls—encounter her 
near the palace—defend and save her life— 
compel her gratitude, before declaring his 
love. These chimeras, which lovers cherish 
and look upon as probable, occupied Gon- 
salvo, when suddenly he heard the sound of 
a Spanish lute, which, bringing to mind his 
country, enchained his attention. He lis- 
tened, and a tremulous voice sang in Castil- 
ian the following words: 








* Warriors brave and lovers dear 
Listen to the words I sing, 
Prudence whispering in your ear, 
Breathes in echoes from the string. 


Silently vile traitors move, 
Vengeance seeks a warrior brave, 
Hearken to this lay of love 
Glory falls beneath the glaive. 


Stranger! List this humble note 
Treason spreads its meshes near, . 
Speedily may warnings float 

Zephyrs waft them to my ear. 


Gonsalvo surprised at hearing his native 
language, attentive to the sense of the words 
which were seemingly directed to himself, 
cast his eyes over the plaza on which his 
palace was situated, and discovered by the 
light of the moon an old man whose white 
beard flowed to his waist, clothed as a cap- 
tive, dragging the chains of slavery and flee- 
ing before a party of Moors attracted by his 
voice. The heart of the hero was moved at 
the sight: he left his palace, approached the 
captive and inquired in Castilian if Spain 
was not his native land. 

‘‘T am a Spaniard,” replied the slave; “if 
Gonsalvo loves his country and is not unwill- 
ing to save it from a frightful calamity let 
me repair immediately to the Garden of 
Palms.”’ 

The old man left him and disappeared— 
Gonsalvo remained motionless and hesitated 
what resolve to make. He knew the perfidy 
of the Moor, he was alone unarmed, and it 
was night. Should he follow an unknown 
slave? ‘* How can the fate of Spain be in my 
hands? But the slave is an old man—a Span- 
iard and unhappy.” This determined Gon- 
salvo and mingling in the multitude, he di- 
rected his steps to the Garden of Palms, a 
solitary and desert place in the heart of the 
city. 

The old man was waiting at the entrance: 
when he perceived the hero he ran towards 
and threw himself at his feet. 

‘Oh glory of my country,” said he almost 
void of breath, ‘‘ valiant son of my former 
lord, to me it is granted to preserve your 
precious life. Ah! pardon my joy and per- 
mit me to bathe your victorious hands with 
tears of affection. But you regard me with 
cold surprise, while I so mucl: rejoice that 
again | see you. You do not recognize me 

* These verses are the translution of another. 
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and I have loved you so long. I am Pedro, 
I am the old servant of your father, the 
Count; I served him for forty years. I fol- 
lowed him in a thousand battles ; I was pres- 
ent at your birth Gonsalvo and held you in 
these feeble arms; you were still in your 
cradle when I was taken captive by the 
Moors. I have been for twenty years a 
slave, and in this long period not one day 
has passed but that Pedro has shed tears to 
the memory of your father, but that he has 
sought news of his worthy son from the 
Spaniards who have been brought to these 
Moorish dungeons. They have told me your 
glorious deeds, they helped to support my 
life. Atlast I see you, at last I kiss the 
feet of Gonsalvo, and Iam about to deliver 
him from impending death. Eternal God be 
praised! This blessing alone makes me for- 
get all the ills [ have endured.”’ 

In saying this, he pressed the hand of the 
hero to his lips, and Gonsalvo, deeply af- 
fected, embraced him, recalled the sad mem- 
ory of his father, and demanded to know 
what was the danger which threatened. 

Sir,” said the captive, ‘‘I know it from 
themselves; these monsters have revealed 
in my presence their detestable secret; con- 
demned to labor in the gardens, I sat down 
wearied under a bower of musk roses, when 
the King, accompanied by his vizier, stopped 
at the bower.” 

“Are you certain,” said the Monarch, 
‘that this bold Castilian will not escape 
with his life.” 

“T swear to it by the Prophet,” replied 
the atrocious minister, ‘‘a thousand blacks 
are already placed in the two paths which lead 
from the prison, and his servants only, can 
approach his palace. Death awaits Gonsalvo, 
and within a brief period, great King, I will 
place his head at your feet.” 

«Trembling to hear these horrible words, 
but animated by my zeal, I have resolved to 
save my lord. God, doubtless, has guided 
this difficult enterprise. In the few hours 
which remain to me I have prepared your 
flight, and unable to approach you, my song 
in our native language has brought you to 
me. The rest is in your hands, sir; but I 
beseech you, I conjure you, in the name of 
our beloved country—in the name of your 
august father, to forget for one day—only 





one day—that intrepid valor which now 
would be fatal. Abandon yourself to my 
fidelity and follow my counsels; all means 
are proper, which will free you from vile 
assassins. Butif my prayer move you not— 
if your valor require you to confront certain 
death—useless, mournful to your brothers 
and your country—first shed the little blood 
that remains in my veins, and thus, you will 
avert the horrible torments to which these 
barbarians would condemn me, and the pro- 
found grief of surviving you—though but for 
a moment.”’ 

The hero reassured him, and promised to 
follow.his counsels. The old man guided 
him into the depth of a solitary grove, where 
he had concealed a turban, a Moorish dress, 
and an African sword. 

“ Pardon me, pardon me,”’ said he, ‘ but 
these vestments alone can deceive the sen- 
tinels who guard the gates. Surrounded by 
enemies, distant three days’ journey from 
the sea, we could not else reach your ship; 
but whenever you are free, your followers 
would be respected, and your vessel could 
convey them to Spain. This disguise is in- 
dispensable, and, if your great heart be re- 
pugnant to it, but recollect you are going 
to Granada where Gonsalvo can show him- 
self to the Moors and the Castilians.”’ 

The hero vacillated, notwithstanding his 
promise : he was afraid to disgrace his brow 
with the turban and debase himself by wear- 
ing the Moorish dress; but urged by Pedro, 
certain that the roads were taken, desirous 
of returning to his country, he yielded, but 
with shame. His long hair was concealed in 
the turban of a Moor; he preserved his war- 
like bearing, and girding on the scimitar, 
examined its temper; and, preceded by the 
captive whom he had freed from chains, they 
departed together from the ‘‘Garden of 
Palms.” 

Unknown and unobserved, they passed 
through the gates of Fez in the midst of the 
guard. They accelerated their pace, and in 
a few moments reached the banks of the 
river Subur. Gonsalvo found there an open 
boat, in which Pedro had placed a sail and a 
supply of water and provisions. He had 
expended in these preparations the small 
amount of gold he had amassed in twenty 
years of servitude. They entered the boat 
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and the old man taking now the oar and now 
the rudder, felt his strength increase when 
looking upon the hero. Favored by a gentle 
zephyr, the bark flew over the rapid waves. 
In twelve hours they reached the mouth of 
the river, entered upon the open sea, and 
when the land had faded in the distance the 
captive fell upon his knees, gave thanks to 
God and then threw himself at the feet of 
his master and bathed them with tears of 
joy. Ina brief time, they had neared the 
heights of Arraix and the delicious fields, 
where in other days the Lejos watered the 
famous provinces conquered by Hercules. 
Azilia founded by the Pheenicians shone upon 
and disappeared from their view. They 
doubled Cape Spartel, left the ancient Tan- 
giérs to the right, where repose the bones of 
Anteus and crossing the straits they arrived 
at midnight in front of Mount Calpe. The 
stars emitted a feeble light from the serene 
blue of the heavens, and the waves reflected 
the silvered rays of the moon. Gonsalvo 
seated on the prow, discovered the shores of 
Spain and unable to contain his joy, he arose 
and exclaimed, 

‘Oh, dear country! Oh Lara! again [ 
shall see you—again breathe the air breathed 
by her adore, among my brave companions— 
near my King and under my own standards! 
Oh Love! Oh Friendship! Oh Virtue! Ye 
inflame my heart when [ gaze upon these 
beautiful shores.” 

At this moment, the old man pointed out 
the signs of a terrible tempest. The stars 
disappeared—the moon lost her light—groups 
of black clouds gathered in the southern 





sky—the waters became agitated by the) 


breath of a breeze, which flew rapidly before 
an impetuous hurricane that followed. Pro- 
found darkness covered the waves—lightning 
flashed from the clouds—thunder roared from 
afar. The noise augmented—the waves 
foamed—the winds howled—the billows 
were raised to the skies and the bark now 
suspended on a mountain of foam, now pre- 
cipitated in the abyss below, at one moment 
touched the clouds and at another the pro 
found depths of the sea. 

Tranquil in the midst of the tempest, Gon- 
salvo cheered up the old man—gave him 
hopes which he did not himself entertain, 
and enfolded him in hisarms. Pedro thought 
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of Gonsalvo only, and for him alone poured 
out a copious flood of tears. ‘‘ Oh, my Lord, 
after all, I have not been able to save you— 


all nature conspires against a hero. Oh, 
Gonsalvo, if I could the 
land cannot be distant Come, my 


lord, I will swim with you to the shores! 
God will grant me my former strength—I 
trust that I will not expire until I have left 
you on the beach.’’ Atthis moment the fee- 
ble bark was precipitated from the summit 
of a wave with the rapidity of an arrow, and 
from an immense distance was dashed against 
a ship exposed to the same tempest and bro- 
ken into a thousand pieces. Gonsalvo and 
Pedro were immersed in the bitter waves— 
did not quit each other—arose again to the 
surface, seized a floating cable and climbed to 
the deck of the ship. What a spectacle was 
presented to their sight! By the flashes of 
the lightning Gonsalvo discovered a woman 
bound to the mast of the ship, her face bath- 
ed in tears, her hair scattered to the wind, 
surrounded by black soldiers, with drawn 
swords—unable to raise her hands bound 
with disgraceful thongs, with head thrown 
back and eyes fixed on heaven, she invoked 
the All-Powerful to permit her to perish 
among the waves, rather than abandon her 
to the mercy of those cruel pirates. On 
hearing these accents, the heart of Gonsalvo 
was touched with compassion—a prolonged 
flash of lightning discovered to him, surpri- 
zed and transported, her he adored—her 
whese image had been graved on his soul 
since first he saw her in Granada. Still 
doubting his felicity, he ran, he few towards 
her and was about to throw himself at her 
feet, but fury suffocated his joy. He drew 
his sabre—broke the chains of Zulema, sus- 
tained her promised vengeance, and mena- 
ced with angry looks the horrible troop 
around her. The barbarians at first surpri- 
zed, became reassured, muttered and ground 
their teeth. Their chief, a ferocious Ethio- 
pian, with hideous head, enveloped in a white 
turban, leaped upon Gonsalvo and wounded 
him with a dagger. The hero immolated 
him on the spot with a single blow of his 
sabre. Clamours resounded through the 
ship ; soldiers and sailors blaspheming God’s 
name, rushed upon Gonsalvo and filled the 
air with frightful cries. In like manner, on 
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Mount Caucasus, a cloud of crows may be [near his vudtleiie:* with pale factinniond beiatiies 
seen to attack an eagle, who solitary brav esled on his breast, and eyes apparently closed 
their fury. in death. Pedro weeping, raised him up: 
Supported against the mainmast, sustain- the captives sustained him on their knees, 
ing the princess with one hand, his sword in ‘the princess grasped his hands in her own, 
the other, the hero calmly awaited them. tore off her veil to staunch the blood which 
The foremost fell at his feet—others rushed | flowed from his wounds and tenderly gazed 
forward and filled their places. Gonsalvo/on the face of her liberator. Gonsalvo, at 
quickened his blows and his scimitar scat-|length half opened his eyes—again closed 
tered afar their armour and their limbs.! them and uttered a profound sigh. Zulema 
Rivulets of blood flowed through the ship;|and Pedro filled with joy gave themselves 
the groans of the wounded, the cries of Zu-| up to hope. They proposed a couch for the 
lema, and the shouts of the assailants were |dying herd, using prodigally all the means 
mingled and confounded. Tumult, death | which their zeal, their gratitude and their 
and terror surrounded the hero. The light-| friendship could invent. Gonsalvo recov- 
ning, the darkness, the roaring of the wind—) ered his senses, perceived the princess near 
peals of thunder, added to the horrors of the| him, and made useless efforts to speak to 
bloody combat. ther. ‘Are you.... Are you” 
Gonsalvo environed with enemies, could|were the only words his lips could utter. 
not parry every blow. More occupied with | Zulema administered a draught to invigorate 
Zulema than his own defence, he left him- | him-—entertained him with conversation and 
self exposed and received several deep! desirous that sleep should repair his lost 
wounds. The loyal Pedro fighting by the|strength, retired with Pedro. The captives 
side of his Jord, was instructed by the Prin-| recognized by the old man to be Bereberes, 
cess to liberate the prisoners then confined|examined the condition of the ship. Of the 
in the hold of the ship. Unobserved heran|rudder only a small piece remained—the 
below, broke their chains, and the captives | masts were without sails and the waves broke 
already armed, hastened to the assistance of| upon the deck. Pedro from an elevation in 
Gonsalvo. Pedro returned, placed hims elf! the ship, discovered land, pointed it out to 
in front of Zulema and the hero now freed, | Zulema, and as they approached the prin- 
rushed forward like a lion who had broken|cess recognized it to be Malaga. “ Enter 
his chain. Hestruck down, slaughtered and | ithe bay without hesitation,’ said she, “Iam 
dispersed the vile troop of assassins, pursu- ‘the sister of the King of Granada, and the 
ed them to the stern, presented death to them | daughier of Muley-Hassan. My orders there 
between the sword and the wave and with| will be obeyed. Inthe palace you see in 
the aid of the captives, he forced, at length, |the midst of the grove, I will receive the 
the remnant of the barbarian band to rush| hero to whom I owe my life, where I may 
headlonginto the sea. Gonsalvo triumphant, | show the gratitude so dear to my heart. But 
but almost dead, ran through the ship andjrelieve my impatience and tell me, who is 
finding no other enemies, returned to the|that generous warrior. Is it an African 
Princess, commenced speaking and fell ex-|prince? If I can believe my presentiments, 
hausted at her feet. he is the greatest of men.”’ The old man, 
The sea was now calm—the winds were; attentive to her words, was grieved to dis- 
lulled—the waves were at rest, and through | cover the danger to which his lord was ex- 
the clouds appeared the brilliant blue of Hea- posed and desired to flee from that hostile 
ven. Night had fled and the orient was red|land where Castilians encountered only 
with the rays of day. The deserted ship, chains—where the name of Gonsalvo would 
without sails or rudder, remained motionless | excite to vengeance a people he had so often 
in the midst of the waves. vanquished. But the prompt assistance which 
Zulema, the good old man, the captives the hero required—the deplorable state of 
he had released, all approached Gonsalvo|the ship—the presence of the liberated Be- 
and endeavored to restore him to life, but} reberes—compelled him to obey. He hesi- 
their efforts were vain. He lay immovable | tated and considered what answer he should 
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make to the princess. 
her, but replied—‘‘ You are right, this hero 
came from Africa—illustrious birth is the 
least of his qualities. Emulous of the ex- 
ploits of the warriors who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in the siege of Granada, he 
was repairing to that city to rival or eclipse 
them. The tempest destroyed his ship and 
yours has preserved us. The rest you al- 
ready know, and your generous heart will 
doubtless instruct vou as to the duties you 
are to perform.” 

He ceased; Zulema sighed, and believing 
that Gonsalvo was on his way te render aid 
to her country, her gratitude increased be- 
yond bounds. She was carried away by her 
imagination and thought that such a warrior 
would be the liberator of Granada and could 
protect her against her persecutors. The 
deeds he had already performed in her be- 
half—the few words he had spoken—the 
hand that grasped her own during the terri- 
ble combat—all were pictured in her memo- 
ry and caused a secret joy. Zulema expe- 
rienced a sweet sensation which she could 
not define, yet dared not yield to her 
thoughts. : 

In the mean time the ship approached and 
cast anchor in the roadstead. The people 
on the Mole recognized the young princess 
and saluted her with joyful acclamations. 
Zulema would not leave Gonsalvo, and gave 
orders that he be confided to the care of two 
old men, skilful in the curing of wounds. 
Surrounded by the prisoners liberated by his 
valor, he was borne by slaves towards the 
palace,.under the guidance of the princess. 


End of Book First. 
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To the memory of Miss Sallie Garthwright, 
and respectfully dedicated to her Mother. 


BY THE REV. WM. LOVE. 


The rose in its bloom, 
Full of beauty and grace, 
Which charms every eve that beholds it, 
Soon droops to the tomb, 
In its love-cherished place, 
When death in his cold arms enfolds it. 














Though the strong ties of love, 
Like the wild vine would creep 
Round their tendrils to clasp them forever ; 
Yet the angels above, 
From the earth—though we weep— 
For their Lord our sweet roses will sever. 


Beyond the blue sky, 
Ihe bud we would blight, 
When from this cold world they release it, 
To Heaven they fly, 
With sweet songs of delight, 
On the bosom of Jesus to place it. 


Thus, here we must all, 
Through glimpses of joy, 

In sorrow and anguish be buried ; 
Yet from the black pall, 
Of earth, to the sky, 

On angels’ wings shall we be carried. 


And though our souls pine, 
When the dear ones depart, 
And heart-strings will bleed when death-riven ; 
Our affections may twine, 
Round the loved of our heart, 
As they shine midst the roses of Heaven. 


Yes, shine brighter by far, 
Than the gems of the sea, 
Which sparkle beneath its green water; 
Or, yon pure golden star, 
Which points me to thee, 
As you sit by your Saviour—My DAUGHTER. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIES,* 


UNEXPECTED circumstances have so 
changed the venue of my affairs, that this 
present spring morning, instead of (as per 
promise) chatting with Bob St. Priest in his 
back parlor, over a cosy coal-fire, about the 
opera, art, Europe, and the oriental war, I 
find myself away down upon the cypress- 
shadowed borders of the Etomba-ah-Ecko- 
bie.t 


* From a very capital forthcoming work in the press 
of the Messrs. Appleton entitled “* The Summer Land, a 
Southern story.” 

t This beautiful Indian name, which means “wooden 
gun maker,” and commemorates an old Chickasaw fab- 
ricant of bows and blow-guns who lived on its banks, 
has, by the peculiar Anglo-Saxon fashion of philological 
whittling, been reduced to Etoneckbie—Tombigbee— 
Bigbee ; or, as it is sometimes-burlesqued, “ Thomas M. 
Bigbee, Esq.” 

Tom is a queer fellow, too, and a genuine Southerner : 
deep, sullen, sluggard, its dark, quiet currents floats 
sleepily along its channel of rich alluvium, scarcely wi- 
der than a noisy New England brook, that any school- 
boy could wade across, and yet it is deep enongh to float 
a seventy-four. 


Steamboats, so large that their paddle-boxes seem al- 
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Having subsided into my normal condi- 
tion after the toss and tousle of stage-coach 
travel, and my ideas becoming somewhat 
reconciled to the novelty of Southern plains, 
after the higgledy-piggledy hills and dales of 
Western Virginia, I shall endeavor to give 
you a brief sketch of my journey from T , 
Alabama, to A , a charming little vil- 
lage in the north-western part of Mississippi. 

You recollect the story of the Fisherman 
of Bagdad, in the Arabian Nights, and the 
city in the lake, which, when disenchanted, 
was found a year-and-a-day’s journey from 
the poor fisherman’s home. 

He could have scarcely felt more bewil- 
derment ~when the magic sword changed the 
dead and desert scene into one of thronged 
life, than did I, when, upon suddenly emer- 
ging from the wilderness of swamp, and for- 
est, and cotton-fields, I came to an elegant 
village with steepled churches and hand- 
some shops, stately mansions, and broad 
streets thronged with stylish equipages, and 
every thing betokening wealth, luxury, and 
refinement. Steam is the enchanter that 
has wrought this wonder. 

You will not find A put down on any 
maps but those of recent date; yet it is a 
county town of four or five thousand inhab- 
itants. I dare say you never heard of it, 
nor did I until [ unexpectedly stumbled upon 
itin the heart of this vast region of pine 
hills, prairies, and canebrakes. 

It is a mushroom, sprung up in a night, 
in the fertile mud of this valley of the Eto- 
neckbie. Although not quite equal to its 
classic namesake,—being but a fledgeling 
city, whose oldest inhabitant, to the manor 
born, is a youth of one-and-twenty, who re- 
members when the Indian’s bark canoe 
floated on the deep Etoneckbie,—yet it is 
worthy to be recorded in our category of 
representative cities. 

It was the dismallest of days, when I 
boarded a diminutive steamer at the muddy 
wharf of Noxatra, the hilliest, dreariest, and 
dirtiest of villages, for a voyage Southward, 











most within jumping distance of either shove, come up 
this river for hundreds of miles : and, lazy and insignifi 
cant as it seems now, a few days rain will swell it toa 
freshet that deluges a perfect sea of water over thou- 


down that romantically beautiful river, the 
Tennessee. 

‘How are you pleased with our city ?”’ 
asked a queer little personage, clerk at the 
inn where I had stopped, who accompanied 
my cloak and myself to the steamer, and 
seemed evidently anxious to satisfy himself 
that I was duly impressed with the impor- 
tance of Noxatra to the world. He said 
that when some three or four thousand addi- 
tional miles of railway, now hatching in the 
brains of the Noxatran worthies, were com? 
pleted, the city would be in the centre of 
the great route of travel from Hong Kong to 
Sing Sing, and cf cc urse every body would 
come to Noxatra. So when he asked me 
how I liked it, I duly considered a moment 
and not venturing a rash opinion, said— 
hum ! 

Noxatra is a splendid specimen of the 
sham grandeur we Americans so extensive- 
ly indulge in—the inflated fashion of calling 
little things by big names. It is styled a 
city—a rowdy-dowdy village of three or 
four thousand inhabitants, including free ne- 
groes, pigs, and puddles—and General Jen- 
kins, the clerk above mentioned, who is at 
once the cicerone and cynosure of the city, 
and the embodiment of all the dirtiness of 
the whole concern. 

The General seemed to be a clever, kind- 
hearted sort of person, whose weakness con- 
sisted in an inordinate vanity, an inordinate 
love of the ladies, and a miraculous un- 
cleanliness. He was so exceedingly civil 
and attentive, his manners so whimsical, and 
his appearance so unique, and withal so mar- 
vellously dirty, that I will gratify myself, 
himself, and the world, with a brief sketch 
that I commend to Mr. Darley. 

He wore a swallow-tailed coat, doubtless 
at some ancient epoch blue, but now quite a 
chromatic phenomenon, and so saturated 
with dirt and perspiration that its complex- 
ion, though endued with a brilliant lustre 
about the collar and cuffs, is of a most indefi- 
nable hue. His hat might have been ori- 
ginally a bell-crowned black beaver, but now 
_a lintless nondescript, soaked through around 
the band with grease, and seamed, and 
sewed, and whitened about the edges—a 
weather-beaten veteran, bent and battered 





sands and thousands of acres of lowland. 


into the most reckless and dissipated of 
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shocking bad hate }- j—a sibiipitiens: and dilepi- 
dated waistcoat, and brogan shoes, comple- 
ted his attire. This beauty was a great la- 
dies’ man, and had, | was told, quite a res- 
pectable fortune, which he dealt with as ec- 
centrically as his habiliments. 


Noxatra was a city of ‘“‘ two-penny splen- 
dor,” to use an expression of Mr. Thacke- 
ray. It was an Esopian frog blowing itself 
up into a bull. 

All that I know about it personally was a 
transient observation of its filth and dreari- 
ness; but I encountered on the little stern- 
wheeled steamboat a young Yankee school- 
master with pop-eyes and spectacles—quite 
an intelligent young gentleman, who was 
flying the country. He had fallen among 
the Philistines there, having gone out as a 


teacher among those “ Enchanted Apes of 


the Dead Sea, ie and, demi-demolished there- | 
of, was making all speed for Down East. 


My interest in Noxatra having been exci- 
ted by its relation to Hong Kong and Sing | 
Sing, I diligently inquired concerning it of| 
the fugitive Yankee, and was enlightened on | 
this wise: There was a sham society, with 
“broom-straw” aristocracy, whose wealth, | 
refinement, and education the schoolmaster | 
estimated as a mathematically minus quanti- | 


ty. 


A sham university, with a sham faculty | 





rablest of fourth- rate country taverns aping 
city ways. 

The Great Swan and Lion Brass Mining 
Company, and the Great Pewter and Dross 
Foundery, had their famous establishments 
here. 

Such puffy gas-bags of lawyers, such sob- 
by-souled merchants, such ignorant, inflated, 
would-if-you-could society generally, the 
schoolmaster thought, could never be found 
anywhere else. 

Poor youthful Yankee of genius, he seemed 
to have been an incomprehensible Columbus 
to the natives of Noxatra—but they did not 
worship him as a god—and I should rather 
say that he was like Gulliver among the Lil- 
iputians, galled and gyved by a thousand 
petty stings and strings. 





So I have given my young friend’s a 
count, as 2 memento of their kind spies. 
‘tion of his genius and gentle nature, and be- 
cause it is such a true type of its class—a 
| Representative * City.” 
| The Tennessee River is the Rhine of the 
‘South : minus castles in ruins, quaint and 
apr villages, vineyards, chalets, and 

bridges, but with hills as grand, and beetling 
‘|headlands, cliffs, and coves wilder by fer, 
lv istas and islets as beautiful, and withal the 
| 


sublime aboriginal forest every where. 


| Nothing is more painful than to traverse 


~ |scenes of beauty with a heart full of wretch- 


and sham _ trustees—students there were! 


none—though there was a show of giving a' 
smattering of the Humanities to half a 
country bumpkins or so. 


dozen 


There was a spirit of Progress on the hum- 
bug principle—a progress ‘that never pro- 
gressed ; a sort of Sunday-go-to-meeting re- | 
ligion, that was all gammon and flam. 


There was a railroad, 


. } 
no glass; a market-house, with no produce’ 


in it ; a town-clock, that kept no time ; strect 
lamps, that gave no light—the gas evapora- 
ting in other illuminati; 
that was only navigable three months in the 
year, for little stern-wheeled nuisances, that 
were puffed as splendid light-draught steam- 
ers in the Noxatrian newspaper—the shame- 
fullest sham of all. 

There were ‘‘ Mansion Halls’ and “ City 
Hotels,’ that were in reality only the mise- 


that had neither, 
cars nor capital; a glass factory, that made. 


a navigable river, 


‘edness and discontent. 

Since then, I have made a voyage upon 
‘that river on the dreamiest and balmiest of 
spring days, with gifted and genial compan- 
lions ; and ‘‘Kelly’s Ferry” and “ Painted 
Rock ’’ are associated in my mind with the 
‘most delicious day-dreams of all my jour- 
neyings in Dreamland. 

But now I was glad that the weather was 
cloudy, and the blue firmament murked with 
a gloomy mist. Such a lowering dismal 
sky was less a contrast to the turbulent 
chaos of my restless and feverish brain. 

The boat rushed down the narrow, swo!- 
len current of the “Suck’—the gap in the 
westward sweeping range of Apalachian 

Mountains where the river pours out of the 
valleys of Tennessee into the broad plains 
of the Low Country—and the wild, rugged 
hills come beeiling up to the river-brim, and 
narrowing its margin, as though they would 
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bar our passage altogether. And then the;the tide of prosperity, a revulsion ensued, 
rains came pelting and pattering over the from which it has never recovered; and 
boiling surface of the muddied water, and: Tuscumbia, once the flush and flourishing 
pricking it into a painful murmur; and I metropolis of the valley, is now a shabby- 
stood upon the forecastle, wrapped in my genteel village, quite decidedly out at el- 
long cloak, and watched the spray fly from bows. 

our prow as we shot through the Suck; and Another representative city. 

the rocks, trees, water, sky, were all gray, But, thanks tothe miraculous renovant pow- 
wet and dismal, and the misty rain veiled, er of our Southern soil and climate, the rest 
the prospect before, and shut out the horizon obtained from the ruin and decadence subse- 
behind, like a ground glass shade; and I quent to over-production, has had its effect ; 
listened to the harsh, monotonous throbbing, the land is giving signs of rejuvenescence, and 
of the high-pressure engine, like a pair of there is hope that under a wiser and more 
great iron lungs panting fiercely, and every careful system of culture, the beautiful Ten- 
stroke relentlessly driving me farther and nessee Valley will regain and surpass its for- 
farther from the dream of peace which I had mer prosperity. 


been indulging. As we journeyed on the railway, my 


The pent-up river rushed like a mountain friend, the young Yankee of genius, whose 
torrent in its rocky bounds; but my life’s name was probably. Smith, was characteris- 
stream was rushing as turbulently, and my tically struck with the peculiar fact that the 
soul was shrouded in mist as chill and dis- greater part of our passengers were ladies, 
mal as the sky, and my heart throbbed with nine-tenths of whom were dressed in black. 
a purpose as iron-stern and relentless as the; ‘Is it merely a fashion,” asked the vic- 
motion of the engine-beam. tim of Noxatrian civilization, ‘‘ or is it in re- 

Landing at D , we took the railroad to ality mourning; and, if so, why such a pre- 
Tuscumbia. Here you begin to find the cliar-| ponderance among the fair sex?” 
acteristic features of the Kingdom of Cot-| ‘They say,” I replied, smiling somewhat 
ton; here you come upon the vast alluvial/ironically, “that the climate of the South 
lowlands which extend from Tennessee Riv- | agrees better with females than males; and, 
er, at the base of the Apalachies, southward|I dare say, their less exposure to the influ- 
to the Gulf of Mexico. ence of the sun and swamp, and their great- 

From D to Tuscumbia, we traverse,!er abstinence and uniformity of life, would 
with the rapid flight of the railway train, a|make the ratio of mortality in their favor ; 
broad, level, planting country, and you pass| but I suspect that the prevalence of the pis- 
a succession of immense estates; broad, al-|tol and whiskey system among the men has 
most boundless, cotton-fields, a dim skirt of a good deal to do with it.” | 
forest in the distance ; groups of white cab-| The Valley of the Tennessee was the first 
ins constituting the negro quarters; herejinstalment of the Southern lowlands; but 
and there, in the recesses of some aboriginal | just below Tuscumbia there was an interlop- 
park, a lofty collonaded mansion, or a vine-|ing chain of spurs from the general Apala- 
verandahed cottage, gleaming amid ever-|chian range, called the Bear Creek Hills, 
greens ; these become the characteristic fea-| and the post road from T to A , run- 
tures of the landscape. ning through them, is just the most abomi- 

This is the Valley of the Tennessee, once|nable that could possibly be. Hills dreary 
the most flourishing and promising part of|and desolate, with not even backgrounds to 
Alabama; but its palmy days are over; a|which any possible “ distance’ within the 
sad illustration of the folly and sin of the; vanishing point could “lend enchantment.” 
reckless fever-thirst for making haste to get;In East Tennessee I had complained that 
rich, which caused so many planters to over-|though there were in that mountain land 
task their lands, and, by an unintermitting| glorious vistas and magnificent background 
draught upon its generous energies, to im-| views, the foregrounds were tame and mea- 
poverish and exhaust it; and a severe mon-|gre; but here, in these Alabama hills, there 
etary crisis coming upon the very apex of|is nothing—barren pine hills, rough-roads, a 
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March. 
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sparse and barbarous population, and a des- 
olation of wild, scraggy woods. 

It was from these primeval hills that we 
emerged into the swampy bottom-land, 
through which wended the sluggish Etoneck- 
bie, and across it we obtained a view of a 
glorious forest—a forest of trees of tremen- 
dous size—Arcadian trees—and a wild lux- 
uriance of vines, and creepers, and parasites, 
and splendid interspersement of dark rich 
evergreens—and the gravel road struck sheer 
into this wondrous tropic wood with a pic- 
turesque and pleasing sweep and vista, and 
then unexpectedly broke out upon a great 
green glade, which melted into the lofty 
woods again, or cut sharp against it, or ran 
into its bosom in the most enchanting nooks, 
and coves, and thickets. And then we came 
suddenly to a cotton-field, and a queer-look- 
ing screw and gin-house ; and the soil is rich 
black loam, and every spot that is untouch- 
ed by the hoe is flushed with the rank exu- 
berance of vegetation. And the sky above 
you is so deep and purely blue, and the sun- 
shine so gloriously bright, so voluptuously 
warm, and the mocking-birds sing so sweet- 
ly, and there is every where such a lavish 
wealth of: life and beauty, that you begin to 
realize that you are in the Summer Land— 
the clime of the sun. 

It is early in March; but the holly, the 
bay and laurel, which grow to be large trees 
here, give a luxury of summer green to the 
landscapes that you could not conceive in 
your stern and sterile climes. The dark pine 
towers its giant form aloft, and the wand- 
like, tall and taper canes wave their green 
graceful leaves over the murky margin of 
the lazy Etoneckbie. 

There is no such thing as stone or rock in 
this diluvial land; but the deep banks of 
dark brown earth are clad with richest moss, 
tall ferns, and over-drooping vines innume- 
rable, whose glossy, dark green leaves are 
beautiful indeed. 

I wish you could see yonder grand old cy- 
press. Its lofty limbs spread their feathery 
foliage against the sky: a thousand vines 
and creepers sweep from every branch in a 
mass of wild-tangled drapery to its stalwart 
knees. 

The bittern and the king-fisher waft their 
lank forms, with lazy-lapping wings, down 





the dark arches of some bough-embowered 
bayou, debouching from the canes, rushes, 
flags and forests, into the Etoneckbie. 

And there !—we turn to the left, and be- 
hold a line of ugly brick warehouses, suffo 
cated with cotton bales, which a herd of ugly 
Africans are rolling down a slope to the loud 
snorting high-pressure steamboat, whose 
enormous paddle-boxes gleam white through 
the trees, and whose smoke curls among the 
pine-tops; and the banks excluding the riv- 
er from view, it seems quite a land in the 
woods. 

Another turn to the left, and you descry 
the gay village of A , the “ Queen of the 
Prairies,”’ on a broad table-land, over which 
it spreads in clusters of foliage, and white 
cottages whose green jalousies and number- 
less verandahs produce quite an oriental ef- 
fect. In the midst rises a square embattled 
tower, near a thick tufted pine, whose vel- 
vety green masses of picturesque foliage, 
beglint with a golden glow of sunset, gives 
a rich relief to the warm umber tint of the 
tower. 





MARCH. 


Blow wind and crack your cheeks.— Lear. 


Having, in bidding him adieu, had some- 
thing to say in favour of November, it may 
not perhaps be amiss, in saluting another 
much abused member of the family of months, 
to say a few words by way of apology for 
him. I say by way of apology, for it must 
be confessed that the largest charity can have 
but little to say positively in favour of March. 

But fiat justitra, ruat celum, that is to say, 
let March have his due, though he does up- 
set the elements. We must admit that he is 
sometimes the father of untimely snows, 
which, though they fall not “in the fresh 
lap of the crimson rose,’’ yet fall on as ten- 
der an object, and as blitingly, the new 
born lamb, and are an awful circumstance to 
those ancient cattle, whose days are in the 
sere and yellow leaf, and who stand “ chew- 
ing the cud of bitter fancy,”’ and looking 
with desponding eyes on their empty racks. 
Talk about the ides of March! To an old 
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Virginia farmer the Aides of March are a 
matter of much greater concern. But these 
disastrous seasons are not of frequent occur- 
rence, and as later spring has its nipping 
frosts, and summer and autumn their destruc- 
tive storms, we must e’en let March off) 
lightly, nor be too severe upon him for his| 
unwelcome snows. 

Then again he is such a boisterous fellow, 
blowing as if he had rolled the big stone 





< 


away from the mouth of the cave of old 
Eolus, and let all the imprisoned winds loose 
onaspree. But all this blowing is quite es- 
sential in the economy of nature, and March 
should not be blamed because he performs a| 
disagreéable office. During the year there 


J 


have been tradings and borrowings going on, 
between the equatorial and polar regions, and 
of course pay day must come round at last, 
and the debtor party has necessarily ‘to 
raise the wind.’’ March is wisely selected 
as the time for that purpose, for if those 
winds occurred in winter, they would freeze 
us all up; later in spring they would blast 
the young vegetation; and in summer and 
autumn they would prostrate the growing and 
ripened crops of the husbandman. Let not} 
the other months then look with contempt) 
upon March and his boisterous winds, for in| 
so doing they will imitate the folly of which| 
the various members of the body were once 
guilty in rebelling against that other worthy 
member,—the seat of digestion. 

But your roaring March wind has other 
redeeming qualities,—for though it rattles 
the windows, bangs the doors, and prostrates | 
the fences, yet it clears away the clouds and| 
cobwebs from the heavens, and how deep, | 
how pure the blue of the unfathornable ether| 








it discloses! Then is the time for astrono-| 
mers to point their glasses in search of those| 
yet unobserved planets which besprinkle in-| 


| 
} 


finite space, like “‘ motes that people the sun-| 


March. 


in sunshine and violets to await the coming 
of the coquettish young April, who is soon 
to be upon the carpet. But ten to one, be- 
fore her arrival, he is off and making fierce 
love to February again. 

If this be asin, all | can say is, every sin- 
ner sooner or later receives his punishment, 
and such being the case, I dare say he will 
finally marry one of them. 

After all, March is rather to be loved as a 
harbinger of the ‘good time coming’ than 
on account of any peculiar merits of his 
own. Ensconce yourself on the side of some 
pleasant meadow, where the warm sunshine 
can have free access, and the thick woods 
effectually ward off the winds, and you will 
begin to realize the agreeable truth that ‘the 
winter is over and gone and the time of the 
singing of birds is come.” 

The notes of the blackbird tell of the com- 
ing of the mocking-bird, and the thousand 
other feathered songsters that are soon to 
make the groves and fields vocal with melo- 
dy ;—while ‘“ peeping from ‘neath its mossy 
stone,” that most poetical of flowers, the 
violet, 


‘That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty, 


gives earnest of the approach of that world 
of vegetable beauty in which they are soon 
to be clothed ;—the season so beautifully and 
poetically described in the words of ‘ glori- 
ous John :”’ 


“When first the tender blades of grass appear, 

And buds that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 

Stand at the door of life and doubt to clothe the year ; 
Till gentle heat and soft, repeated rains, 


Make the green blood to dance within their veins, 


| Then, at their call, emboldened, out they come, 


And swell! the gems, and burst the narrow room, 
Broader, and broader yet their blooms display, 
Salute the welcome sun und entertain the day. * 
Then, from their breathing souls, the sweets repair, 
To scent the skies and purge the unwholesome air, 


beam.” , Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song, 
} 


Then is the time for the keen eyes of mor- 


Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along.” 


tals to survey the beauties of heaven, for it; Déinwiddie, March, 1850. 
is the best opportunity many of them will) 


ever enjoy. 

March is accused too of a want of steadi- 
ness in his attentions to the fair sex. First, 
he dons his mantle of snow, and makes up 
very lovingly to that chilly, blue-nosed old 
maid February. Anon, he wreathes himself 
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As the storm which bruises the flower nourishes the 
tree, so absence, which starves a weak affection, strength- 
ens a strong one, 

























































THE IMAGINATION ; 
ITS SEAT, ITS DISPOSITION, ITS PDEASURES, ITS PAIN, 
ITS POWER. 


Man is a complex being, composed of two 
parts—mind and matter. The mind is cha- 
racterized by a union of three, and the mat- 
ter of four, peculiar properties. The Intel- 
lect, the Sensibilities and the Will are qual- 
ities of mind. Extension, Divisibility, [m- 
penetrability and Color, are qualities of mat- 
ter. The Imagination, which constitutes a 
broad line of distinction between man and 
the lower animals, is an attribute of the In- 
tellect. These, as far as we are able to 
judge, are continually occupied with the 
objects of present perception; but he can 
withdraw his attention from the objects of 
sense and enjoy those intellectual banquets 
which it is the prerogative of the Imagina- 
tion to prepare and spread. 

As the Latin word imago, from which its 
name is derived, implies, this is the faculty 
by which the image of objects is formed up- 
on the mind, and there viewed, as it were, 
with an inward eye. Shakspeare calls it 
‘‘the mind’s eye.” It bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown and unreal, and creates 
new thoughts and new combinations of ideas 
from the hoarded stores of faithful memory. 
It is free to transcend the limitable world 
and humor the mere conceptions of the 
mind, regardless of their correspondence to 
reality. Its appropriate and congenial at- 
mosphere is found in the regions of the con- 
jectural and conceivable. 

Doubtless the chief office of the Imagina- 
tion is to minister to man’s happiness, and it 
does this in a large degree. Hence, Addi- 
son, Akenside and others have treated exten- 
sively of its ‘‘ pleasures,” while they have 
dispatched its ‘pains’ ina few short sen- 
tences. But whether it will be productive 
of the one or the other depends wholly upon 


The Imagination. 





cheers and animates all our labors. It adds 
a zest to every enjoyment, and blunts the 
edge of every suffering. Many an hour it 
beguiles by the new situations and bright 
pictures it paints; and many a pang of the 
heart it alleviates, by diverting our attention 
from ourselves and fixing it upon the greater 
woes of others, lulling us into sweet forget- 
fulness of our own. The poor man leans 
upon his hoe-helve and casts his eyes for- 
ward ten years, and beholds himself, resting 
from his toils and enjoying all the appurte- 
nances and appliances of wealth. The un- 
married, though they may have been old 
maids and old bachelors for a score of years, 
have never imagined themselves divested of 
a single charm, and they have as high hopes 
as when they were in their eighteenth year. 
The unfortunate receives. consolation from 
the thought that it could have been worse. 
The miserable places himself in the situation 
of one more miserable, and this latter one 
finds another who has suffered still more 
than he: for it matters not how low we de- 
scend the ladder of human suffering, our 
Imagination never lets us reach the bottom 
round) The sick, though parched with fe- 
ver and racked by pain, looks forward to 
the day when he will be himself again. 
Childhood thinks of boyhood, boyhood of 
manhood, manhood of old age, each with a 
cheery heart; and even old age, hoary with 
cares and pains, contemplates the panorama 
of his future life with a complacent smile. 
‘‘No one ever was so old that he did not 
imagine he would live a day longer.’’ The 
boy anticipates with delight the time when 
he will be introduced into the walls of a Col- 
lege, and sees the rostrum covered with bou- 
quets in honor of his graduating speech. 
The student rests his throbbing temples on 
his desk and dreams of Senates enchained 
by his eloquence, until he is awakened by 
the thunders of raptuious applause. The 
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its cultivation. A refined Imagination has, 
few pains—a distorted one, few pleasures. 
As long as reason holds control over the’ 
Imagination, it is a contributor of good, but 
when itself predominates, reason runs riot 
and madness takes the reins. 

We have said that the chief aim of the 
Imagination is man’s happiness. It supports 
us under the distresses incidental to life and 





affianced are happy in their mutuality of 
love and plighted faith, yet they see in the 
bright future the time when their present 
happiness will be but a cipher, and thus they 
are always approaching the goal of happi- 
ness; for no matter how high we ascend the 
ladder of human felicity, our Imagination , 
never permits us to stand on the topmost 
round. 
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We are indebted to the Imagination for 
those splendid creations of Poets and Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Architects, that will be 
admired so long as an uncorrupted taste shall 
last. It created More’s Utopia, and fur- 
nished it with the anomaly of perfect laws 
and perfect government. It has perpetua- 
ted, through the mouth of Homer, those glo- 
rious names of gods and men, which the 
man is proud to record, with their deeds and 
words, which will forever remain to remind 
posterity of theirinsignificance. It enabled 
the Blind Bard of England’s isle to behold 
and transcribe the beauties of ‘“ Paradise”’ 
that had been ‘ Lost’’ for five thousand 
years. “ By it, he heard men, angels and 
devils speak ‘‘in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.”’ It has placed a ‘‘ Raven” 
upon every mantle that will be croaking for- 
evermore. It gave Rome her Titian and 
Rafaelle, and us, a Trumbull and a Leutze. 
It formed and fashioned in the mind of Mi- 
chael Angelo the magnificent and sublime 
church of St. Peter’s—the eighth wonder of 
the world—long ere it was rendered visible 
and tangible by the utensils of labor. Clark 
Mills saw the Hero of New Orleans astride 
his careering war-horse of bronze long be- 
fore he was reared upon his pedestal at 
Washington, though rider and horse, both, 
had crumbled into dust. In obedience to the 
Imagination, the chisel of Greenough struck 
Washington into a second and undying life 
from the imbedded quarries of Italy, and 
thus the grave of the tyrant hero became 
tire second mother of republican Washine- 
ton. 

But we have said that the Imagination has 
its pains—is productive of evil. We are 
indebted to the Imagination for those hide- 
ous creations of hob-goblins, ghosts, ‘ Gor- 
gons, Hydras and Chimeras dire”’ that stalk 
about in the dark and dwell around grave- 
yards and in uninhabited houses. There are 
many persons who are not satisfied with the 
ills}they have, but go out of their way in 
search of others. They meet trouble more 
than half-way—sometimes before it has 
started. 
pestilence and famine, before he has sown 
his seed. The well man is haunted by the 
fear of sickness, disease and death. The 
mother, when she has placed her darling 


The farmer prophesies drought, ! 
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boy on board a ship that is about to start on 
a long voyage, imagines him visited by fe- 
vers, storms and ship-wrecks. The miser 
will not hide his nakedness and still the 
cravings of appetite, his gold the meanwhile 
rusting in his coffers. John Elwes died worth 
£800,000, and yet he used to eat meat 
in the last stage of decomposition and he 
would not clean his shoes, lest they would 
wear out the sooner. And why?  Be- 
cause he feared he would die of penury and 
want. We knew a man whose clothes were 
made of nankeen the year round, and we 
once heard him say that he would like to eat 
a wild-duck to find out its taste, if he thought 
he could afford it. And this man’s property 
was worth $15,000. He was afraid of dy- 
ing in the poor-house! A man gifted with 
wealth, by some of those freaks in which 
fortune delights to indulge, is suddenly re- 
duced in his means. How does he act? 
Does he bear it with good cheer and say: 
“Tts allright. ‘Every cloud has its silver 
lining, and He who wove it knows when to 
turn it??”’ No! His mind falls a prey to 
trouble, fear and apprehension. His distort- 
ed Imagination dwindles a competency to 
poverty—poverty to beggary, beggary to re- 
pulsion—repulsion to death of a broken heart. 
So he repairs to the nearest tavern and seeks 
that relief which only the wine-cup and the 
gambling table can give. The man in good 
circumstances does not compare himself with 
the poor, but the rich, and envy immediate- 
ly enters his hitherto peaceful abode, and 
lo! all is repining and discontent. The Im- 
agination peoples the world with dyspeptics, 
who always look at the dark side of life’s 
picture—who go about moody and brooding, 
with pills in their pockets, and poisoning the 
mirth and enjoyment of all who come within 
their sight—who think it a sin to smile and 
dance, and who frequently wind up the trag- 
edy by dyeing their hands in the suicide’s 
blood. 


“ The Imagination of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse 


The hungry man is tantalized with sick ban- 
quets ; the cold sees others sitting by bright 
and genial fires; the sick thinks how he will 





enjoy himself when he gets well, and be- 
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comes eager and restless; the discarded im- 
agines the pleasure he would have experien- 
ced, had he been accepted, and the bleeding 
wound is opened afresh; and the boy, under 
his mother’s imprisonment, thinks of his 
brother who is playing at bat, and the tear 
glides down his soft cheek. 

The imagination should not be tampered 
with. A student of William and Mary Col- 
lege visited the Lunatic Asylum frequently. 
Once in jest he selected a cell for himself 
and playfully remarked that he wished that 
to be his dwelling-place, should he ever go 
mad. He was often heard to regret that he 
had used such language. He subsequently 
became an inmate of the Staunton Asylum. 
Miss Letitia E. Landon, the justly admired 
poetess, is said to have died as she made a 
prominent character in one of her novels 
die; ‘by drinking the juice of almond blos- 
soms.’ Montaigne says; ‘‘I myself knew 
a gentleman who having treated a great deal 
of good company at his house, three or four 
days after bragged in jest—for there was no 
such thing—that he had made them eat a 
baked cat; at which a young gentleman, 
who had been at the feast, took such a hor- 
ror, that falling into a violent vomiting anda 
fever, there was no possible means to save 
him.’ Medical men, in all ages, have ad- 
mitted the imagination has much to do both 
in curing and inducing diseases. Hence they 
usually try to flatter their patients, each day 
impressing them with the belief that they 
are better than they were the day before, 
and ridiculing the idea of death. ‘A man 
in a burning fever, leaning over his bedside, 
pointed with his finger to the chamber door, 
desiring those who were present to let him 
swim in that lake and then he should be 
cool. His physician humored the conceit, 
the patient walked carefully about tlie room, 
seemed to feel the water gradually ascend- 
ing to his neck, and at length having said 
that he felt himself cool and well was found 
in reality to be so.”’ 

Montaigne says, ‘‘a woman fancying she 
had swallowed a pin in a piece of bread, 
cried out of an intolerable pain in her throat, 
where she thought she felt it stick. But an 


ingenious fellow that was brought to her, 


seeing no outward tumor or alteration, sup- 
posing it only to be conceit taken at some 
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crust of bread that hurt her as it was going 
down, caused her to vomit, and cunningly, 
unseen, threw a crooked pin into the basin, 
which the woman no sooner saw, but believ- 
ing she had cast it up, she presently found 
herself eased of her pain.” 

We read the following incident, which af- 
fords us fine illustration, many years 
ago—so many that we have forgotten when 
and where. A young lady had a fist-dog (we 
cannot find the word in our dictionaries, and 
a friend tells us it is not in Webster’s una- 
bridged, but we spell it fist, because they are 
not much larger than a man’s fist,) to which 
she was very much attached. Once the lit- 
tle dog playfully took it mistress’ hand in its 
mouth and chanced to stick its teeth in the 
skin. The lady thought nothing seriously of 
it. But in afew days the cry of ‘ mad- 
dogs’’ was raised, and lo! and behold the 
fist was missing! The lady apprehended the 
worst, and on the ninth day after the bite, 
took to her bed. Physicians were called in 
but to have their skill bafiled. Unmistaka- 
ble signs of hydrophobia developed them- 
selves. Shehad to be tied down tothe bed- 
posts. The room was crowded with sym- 
pathizing friends and weeping relatives. A 
scratching was heard at the door and it was 


a 


opened. In ran the little dog and jumped 
upon its mistress’ bed. She ejaculated: 


‘“ This is my saviour,” and it proved true. 

The imagination is the most illimitable 
monarch that reigns. Every man is his sub- 
ject. His power is contracted by no pent- 
up Utica, and he sometimes exercises it with 
most despotic sway. Fienus relates a singu- 
lar instance of one whose delusion repre- 
sented his body so large, that he thought it 
impossible for him to get out of the room. 
The physician, fancying there could be no 
better way of rectifying his imagination than 
by letting him see that the thing could be 
done, ordered him to be carried out by force. 
The struggle was great; and the patient no 
sooner saw himself outside of the door, than 
‘he fell into the same agonies of pain, as if 
his bones had been broken by being forced 
through a passage too small for him, and 
died iminediately. 

There is an account in a foreign Journal 
of a young lady who attended for the first 
time the music of an orchestra, with which 
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she was exceedingly pleased. She imagined 
she heard the sounds distinctly and in order, 
for weeks and months, till her whole system 
becoming disordered in consequence of it, 
she died. 

During the American Revolution a soldier, | 
who had committed some crime, was con- 
demned to be shot. He was finally pardon- 
ed, but the knowledge of the pardon was 
kept from him, since it was thought advisa- 
ble that he should be made to suffer as much 
as possible from the fear of death. Accord- 
ingly he was led at the appointed time to the 
place of execution; the bandage was placed 
over his eyes; and the soldiers were drawn 
out, but-were privately ordered to fire over 
his head. At the discharge of the muskets, 
though nothing touched him, he fell dead. 

‘‘ A criminal was once sentenced in Eng- 
land to be executed, when a College of phy- 
sicians requested to make him the subject of 
an experiment connected with their profes- 
sion. It was granted. The man was told 
that his sentence was commuted and he was 
to be bled to death. On the appointed day 
several physicians went to his prison, and 
made the requisite preparations in his pres- 
ence, the lancet was displayed; bowls were 
in readiness to receive the blood, and the 
culprit was directed to place himself on his 
back, with his arm extended, ready to re- 
ceive the fatal incision. When all this was 
done, his eyes were bandaged, In the mean 
time a sufficient quantity of lukewarm water 
had been provided; his arm was merely 
touched with the lancet, and the water pour- 
ed slowly over it, was made to trickle down 
into the bowl below. One of the physicians 
felt his pulse and the others frequently ex- 
changed such remarks as—‘ He is nearly 
exhausted—cannot hold out much longer— 
grows very pale,’ &c.; and in a short time 
the patient actually died from the force of 
imagination.’”’ What an evil the greatest 
good may become by its perversion! What 
a pity that man should thus trifle with one 
of the greatest blessings his Maker has given 
him and thus make it the greatest curse ! 

NELLA. 

Burnt Ordinary. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


BY W. S. GRAYSON, ESQ. 


If the reader will turn to page 80 of the 
February No. of the Messenger he will find 
that we therein held that man was a com- 
pound being, compounded of will and intel- 
ligence. 

How this sentence escaped correction, it 
is now unnecessary to enquire, but entirely 
erroneous as it is, it serves the purpose of 
enabling ‘us to place the cardinal doctrine 
which it is our wish to urge upon the atten- 
tion of the public in its proper light. 

We regard man as an elementary princi- 
ple. This elementary principle is endowed 
with will and intelligence. 

We regard the distinction as very great 
and very important. 

Man is a unit and as such has certain 
qualities. As a unit he thinks and acts. 

A unit, or elementary principle devoid of 
a thinking capacity, but endowed with ac- 
tivity, would not describe man as an im- 
mortal and immaterial being, because man is 
a thinking being. 

A unit or elementary principle devoid of a 
power of activity, or power of motion, would 
not properly describe the character of man, 
because man as an immortal and immaterial 
being, is a being of activity. 

There are very many elementary princi- 
ples of activity observed in the life which 
have nothinking capacity. Under this class, 
come all animals below man. They are all 
elementary principles of activity, but they do 
not think—thus move under the law of in- 
stinct. 

Man thinks, but that is not all that he does. 
He also wills and acts. 

Man wills and acts, but that is not all that 
he does. He also thinks. 

Hence you will observe that the philoso- 
phy which I advocate, regards man as ele- 
mentary, and as elementary, thinks and wills; 
so that it is man that thinks and not mind 
that thinks, it is man that wills and acts and 
not will that wills andacts. The philosophy 
which we wish to teach and the current phi- 
losophy of the day differ primarily in the 
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philosophical description of man as an im- 
mortal and immaterial being. 

The current philosophy of the day regards 
man as a being endowed with a faculty called 
understanding; and this understanding or 
mind, thinks, and its thinking deprives man 
of all capacity of thinking. 

Locke regards man as a thinking being, 
having a faculty, called mind, which does the 
thinking, and then endows this faculty with 
another faculty called the will, which does 
the willing and acting for the being, man. 

{f man be an elementary being, it is per- 
fect nonsense to say that he as distinct fac- 
ulties, which deprive Azm of the highest en- 
dowments of Ais nature, the qualities of act- 
ing and thinking. We endow man himself, 
not with distinct faculties, but with inherent 
and essential qualities. If any thing about 
a man thinks, we hold that it is man himself 
asaunit. If there is any thing about man 
that wills and acts, it means himself as a unit 
or being. 

Man’s qualities constitute the essential 
and inalienable attributes of himself. We 
must never degrade man below his attributes 
as is evidently done when we say that mind 
thinks and that his mind wills. 

We regard man as a principle of motion. 
As a principle of motion he is a cause of 
actions. 

There is no distinction between a _princi- 
ple of motion and a cause of actions, or be- 
tween a motive or a cause. 

When we say that man is a principle, or 
being of activity, we must not in the dis- 
cription of him stop there, because this prin- 
ciple has to be described according to the 
qualities belonging to it. Hence we say this 
being or principle is inherently empowered 
to will and think. 

That being or principle of action placed in 
man’s material body, which thinks and wills, 
is man. 

Previous to the birth of man by the act of 
nature, the germ of the future man, is a be- 
ing or principle of activity or motion prima- 
rily. This is the first of human life. Now 
this first of human life, dots not think and 
does not will until after the birth of nature 
and until after it begins to exhibit and unfold 
its inherent endowments. Just so soon, 





man living in its material structure,) as it 
begins to unfold its essential indisputable in. 
alienable and inherent qualities or endow- 
ment, you behold it willing and thinking. 
The thing that thus wills, acts and thinks, 
previously existed in a state of immaturity 
in the bosom of its mother. 

The germ of man is not a thinking prin- 
ciple, and hence is not a thinking principle 
primarily as Locke and most philosophers sup- 
pose. Hence mind is not the first of human 
life. Activity is. Motion is. Causation 
is. No man who is not a philosopher, deep- 
ly read in the lore of the past, and who has 
not pondered until his brain realed and his 
faith shook, can see and fully estimate the 
importance of these grave thoughts and dis- 
tinctions. Itis needless that we should press 
upon the reader’s attention that there is no 
distinction between being, principle, life, 
motive, cause element, as applied to man re- 
garded in the light of an immaterial and in- 
tangible person. 

Let us recall the reader’s attention to the 
thread of the discussion in which we were 
last engaged in a previous article. The Car- 
tesian philosophy is based upon the proposi- 
tion that because we think, therefore we are. 
This argument is used to prove our personal 
identity. To prove our personal identity is 
thought to be essential to get rid of the doc- 
trine of materialism. 

The doctrine of materialism negatives the 
idea of personal identity necessarily. If 
therefore we can prove our personal identity 
we disprove materialism, since we thereby 
prove that we are nota part of nature, there- 
fore not material. 

It might very well occur that A might be- 
lieve in his personal identity and yet be un- 
willing to concur in the soundness of the 
Cartesian argument. 

Every body knows that along with the doc- 
trine of personal identity comes the doctrine 
of human virtue and responsibility. Of 
course, if we are not material, we may be 
virtuous—and to be virtuous implied human 
responsibility. It is then a very important 
matter to prove our personal identity. But 
it is not important that we should attempt to 
do it by a false and defective argument. It 
is always important to get a false argument 





(after nature has given birth to the germ of 


out of the way. Before the Cartesian ar- 
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gument can proceed to draw its conclusion, 
should it not establish its premise? Cogito, 
ergo, sum, I think is the premise. But is 
not the, ‘‘ I think,” the very question of per- 
sonal identity. If it be, then the argument 
would run in this way, ‘I have a personal 
indentity, therefore I am, or, I have a person- 
al identity and therefore I have a personal 
identity. If we can prove that we think we 
thereby disprove materialism. That is all 
we want. This is done by proving that we 
are thinking beings. 

There is a wide distinction between pro- 
ving that we are thinking beings and merely 
thinking that we are thinking beings. It is 
the logical proof of the thinking, that phi- 
losophy demands not the general concurrence 
in the supposition. A logical proof is a 
chain of reasoning. What chain of reason- 
ing 1s there in the elementary declaration, I 
think. Before we can know any thing, phi- 
losophy demands that some reason shall be 
given as the ground mark of the knowledge. 
The Cartesian philosophy is impotent in the 
particular that it assumes the very point in 
issue, with respect to which philosophy asks 
for reasons for it. 

The proposition “I think,” is given as a 
reason why I know “Iam.” The proposi- 
tion “I think,” in this argument has the 
same force as the one, ‘“‘I know I think.” 

If we could legitimately make this sub- 
stitution we might then prove personal iden- 
tity quite easily. 

The argument would then run in this way, 
I know that I think and therefore I know 
that [ am. 

But if we know we think, does not our 
knowledge necessarily pre-suppose an ante- 
cedent process of argument. Knowledge 
results from reasons. 

It would not do to say that ‘‘ we think we 
think,”’ and then draw a conclusion favoring 
the doctrine of personal identity, for we 
could just as readily say we think we have 
personal identity. 

The point in debate is not with respect to 
the belief of existence, or of primary truths, 
but with respect to the knowledge of them. 
We desire the reader to bear in mind “that 
we do not question the general belief in the 
existence of primary truths. All men with- 


ness declares in favor of the existence of pri- 
mary truths. But then some of them think, 
and we among that number, that the decla- 
ration of consciousness does not amount to 
knowledge. 

We firmly believe that we exist, but we 
say that it cannot be logically proven either 
upon the hypothesis of Des Cartes, or that 
of the Scotch philosophers. 

Neither do we question human knowledge. 
There is no consistency in this at all. We 
shall show it. 

We have said that we did not question hu- 
man knowledge. We donot. But we do 
question intellectual or philosophical knowl- 
edge. 

The question then is with respect to intui- 
tive beliefs. 

In order to constitute an intuitive belief it 
must amount to knowledge. An innate idea, 
is but another form of words to convey the 
impression of human knowledge. 

The distinction between an opinion and 
knowledge-is precisely the same as the dis- 
tinction between a belief and an intuition. 

We believe, as we have said, in the exis- 
tence of first principles, but can any man 
deny that our belief is the result of a pro- 
cess of thinking? Itis an act of indepen- 
dent thought. It comes from thinking it, I 
think, so I therefore believe as I think. If 
I did not think so I would not believe so. 

Berkeley and Priestly did not believe so, 
because they did not think so. 

Now the opinion that there is an outer 
world is manifestly an acquisition—an opin- 
ion or belief acquired by every human being 
that ever held it. There is a period in the 
history of every human being when they did 
not believe in the existence of an outer 
world. We allude to the period of infancy. 
Can any thing be original that is acquired ? 
Sir William Hamilton says, “In perception 
consciousness gives as an ultimate fact a be- 
lief of the knowledge of the existence of 
something different from self. As ultimate 
this belief cannot be reduced to a higher 
principle; neither can it be truly analyzed 
into a double element. We only believe that 
this something exists because we believe that 
we know (are conscious of) this something 
as existing; the belief of the existence is 





out an exception acknowledge that conscious- 


necessarily involved in its belief of the 
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knowledge of the existence. Both are ori- 
ginal or neither.”’ 

It will not answer the purpose of these 
Scotch philosophers of common sense, which 
is to prove the theory of immediate percep- 
tion (under which phrase we are to recog- 
nize the possibility of philosophy—or hu- 
man knowledge—or human intuition—of first 
principles) unless we regard the belief of an 
external world and the belief of the knowl- 
edge of an external world as identical—and 





ing a to think, to satiate to weevation to 
compare, to contrast, to consult, to examine, 
for knowledge is necessarily direct, original, 
ultimate. 

We all know that Reid’s philosophy, which 
has been adopted and extended by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, taught that we could not have 
a belief unless there existed something to 
believe—that a belief necessarily implied an 
object. Hence he found his way to an outer 
world. 





believed to be so upon the ground that they | 
are both original and both ultimate. 

Now we meet this whole theory and ex-| 
pect to overturn it upon very plain princi- 
ples. We expect to do it upon the ground 
that man is a thinking being, and gets his 
opinions by thinking. Thinking is an indi- 
rect process. All the philosophers in the 
world can neither successfully dispute this 
proposition nor defeat the fair and legitimate | 
conclusion which comes from it. | 

Nothing that can be produced, can be ori-' 
ginal or ultimate. 





If for example we believe in the existence 


‘of a tree or a house then, the tree or the 


house must be an object or objective, since 
we have a belief of them and we could not 
have a belief of them unless they objectively 
existed. If we cannot have a belief without 
an object believed, it is contended, that it 
follows, that we must surrender belief if we 
surrender objects. 

To surrender both would be to admit ma- 


terialism. 


But as we had many ideas for which there 


Of course it cannot. The | were no objects, he proceeded to draw a dis- 


very distinction—the very cardinal distine- | tinction between a belief and a conception. 


tion, in my judgment, that prev ails between | 
God and man in the very point in issue here. 


Man is a thinking being inherently, that is| 


to say: thinks he knows ; and thinking is a 
work, or a process, or a complication, or an 
involved and progressive operation, and flux 
of thought intervening between ihe thinker | 
and the ‘result of the thinking. 

Cannot a thinker think primarily or inde- | 
pendently : If so, then he may believe in| 
primary truths. But this something called | 
man, thinks and also thinks something. This 
secondary something which this original 
something thinks, cannot be knowledge, for 
the plain reason that the something thought 


are generated in, or issued from the flux and | 


flow of the inherent power of the original 
thinker. Hence we hold that man thinks 
out his opinions and his opinions are his be- 
liefs. Hence human opinions cannot be pri- 
mary or original, or ultimate, or intuitive, for, 
were they so, then we would have to hold 
that man had the supernal power of knowing 
and not thinking. 
ter of God is wholly different. 
son why God does not think is because he 
knows. 

There is obviously no necessity for a know- 


Our view of the lg 
The rea-| 


Under the head of conceptions he includes 
all propositions that are not ultimate, and 
original—that may be analyzed—that may 
be reduced to higher principles and that are 
possessed of double elements. 

He contends that we can go confidently 
out upon converse with reals things—an 
‘extra organic world—because we immedi- 
jately or intuitively know an external world to 
exist, since we have an original delief that 
it exists—single, elementary, ultimate, intui- 
itive. Sir William Hamilton has improved 
‘upon this theory and argues in favor of origi- 
‘nal beliefs and makes consciousness the um- 
pire and final arbiter. 

But the whole debate turns upon the dis- 
‘tinction between our elementary and our 
‘compounded beliefs. 

For example, our belief in the existence 
jof an outer world is called an elementary 
ibelief; and our belief in the truth of any 
| proposition sustained by reason, is called 
‘secondary and compounded. 

We desire to enquire what is Philosophy : 
Doe@it not mean the explanation of the rea- 
/sons of beliefs ? 
| Now the very moment you are able to as- 
sign a reason for the existence of an extra 
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organic world (first principles generally also) 
you include it in the province of philosophy 
and exclude it from the decision of the tribu- 
nal of consciousness.’ No conclusions can 
be fairer. 

If we believe a thing to be true in the ab- 
sence of reasons sustaining it, do ‘we not 
manifestly do an unphilosophical thing? And 
if we believe a thing to be true for and on 
account of the reasons sustaining it do we 
not manifestly do a philosophical thing? 

But does it follow because we believe in 
first principles, which cannot be’ sustained 
by reasons, (for if they were, they would 
cease to be first principles,) does it follow, 
we enquire, that we are doing something dis- 
creditable to rational men? In the daily 
transactions of life, men are constantly yield- 
ing their beliefs and governing their conduct 
by presumed facts and principles for which 
no reasons are given. But they are never 
charged in this with doing things unworthy 
reasonable men. Butthey are evidently ac- 
ting unphilosophically, for a philosophical 
action is one necessarily predicated upon 
reasons. 

If A. goes to B. and tells him a fact and 
gives. him no reasons for it, or prescribes a 
remedy for his disorder, and give him no 
reasons for it, and B. believes the fact and 
governs his conduct by the prescription, he 
is evidently acting unphilosophically, for he 
is acting in the absence of reasons for his 
conduct; but is he acting in a manner dis- 
creditable to a reasonable being? We say 
no. 

The point we are seeking to evolve and 
draw attention to, is the distinction between 
religion and faith, and philosophy. 

A.man cannot act philosophically who be- 
lies a, thing, without a reason, or governs his 
conduct by a principle not sustained by rea- 
sons, because to act philosophically, is to act 
rationally, and to .act rationally is to act from 
reasons. 

But it is often highly commendable to be- 
lieve a thing without a reason, and to act 
from a principle not sustained by reasons, 
and hence philosophy does not condemn re- 
ligion, but commends it. 

Just so with primary belies. 
cannot sustain primary beliefs, for just: so 


Ver, XXI—30 





soon asa belief has a reason for it, it ceases 
to be elementary. 

But still itis improper to credit a belief 
which philosophy condemns. 

Primary beliefs, so to speak, are not cons 
demned by philosophy, because they are 
true; and philosophy will never condemn 
the true. 

A man is not acting unphilosophically who 


believes in first principles, because first princi- 
ples are true, but he is not acting philosophi- 


cally because first principles are not sustain- 
ed by reasons.-:' These are important distinc- 
tions and should be carefully considered by 
all men who feel inclined to reject the chris- 
tian revelation: It might. arrest an infidel 
tendency. We would be glad our theory 
should be heard explanatory of the distinc- 
tion between a motive and the choice of a 
motive, for it is on this distinclicn that we 
predicate human freedom and human respon- 
sibility, but it will necessarily carry us in 
some measure into theology. | But we have 
not yet done with consciousness as a test and 
criterion of truth. 

Sir William Hamilton says: «‘ The first 
problem of philosophy—being: to seek out, 
purify and establish by intellectual analysis 
and criticism the elementary feelings or be- 
liefs, in which are’ given the elementary 
truths of which we are in’ possession ; and 
the argument'from common sense being the 
allegation of these feelings or beliefs, as ex- 
plicated and ascertained in’ proof of the re- 
lative truths and their necessary consequen- 
ces, this argument is manifestly dependent 
on philosophy as an art, as'an acquired dex- 
terity, and cannot; notwithstanding the er- 
rors which they have so frequently commit- 
ted, be taken out-of the hands of the philos- 
ophers.” 

The first and most obvious consideration 
which arises from the careful study of this 
extract’ is, that’ the writer singularly: con- 
founds and contradicts himself when he as- 
sumes that our supposed primary beliefs can 
be sought out, purified and established by 
intellectual analysis and criticism; and that 
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the argument sustaining them, should not be 
itaken out of the hands “of philosophers, phi- 
\losophy being an art of acquired intellectual 
dexterity. 

Let the reader bear in mind,that this .phi- 
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losopher first maintains that an elementary 
principle is one not sustained by reasons— 
that every principle sustained by reasons is 
therefore secondary and not elementary or 
ultimate. 

With what consistency then can he regard 
the philosophy of first principles as an ac- 
quired dexterity of intellectual analysis and 
criticism, establishing first principles by a 
method, which if successful, would necessa- 
rily deprive them of the character of ele- 
mentary—primary or ultimate ? 

The subject is yet unexhausted. 





THE BLUE DRAGOON; 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCIAL EVIDENCE, FROM THE 
CRIMINAL RECORDS OF HOLLAND.” 


The abridgment of the story here given we take from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, where it appeared eight years 


In the town of M , in Holland, there 
lived, towards the close of the last century, 
an elderly widow, Madame Andrecht. She 
inhabited a house of her own, in company 
with her maid-servant, who was nearly of 
the same age. She was in prosperous cir- 
cumstances; but, being in delicate health 
and paralysed on one side, she had few visi- 
tors, and seldom went abroad except to 
church or to visit the poor. “Her chief re- 
creation consisted in paying a visit in spring 
Yo her son, who was a surgeon in a village a 
few miles off. On these occasions, fearing 
a return of a paralytic attack, she was inva- 
riably accompanied by her maid, and during 
these visits, her own house was left locked 
up, but uninhabited and unwatched. 

On the 30th June, 17—, the widow re- 
turning to M , from one of these little 
excursions, found her house had been broken 
open in her absence, and that several valua- 
ble articles, with all her jewels and trinkets, 
had disappeared. Information was immedi- 
ately given to the authorities, and a strict 








*The following singular story of circumstantial evi- 
dence is compressed from a coilection of criminal trials, 
published at Amsterdam, under the title “ Oorkonen uit 
de Gedenkscriften van het Strafregt, en uit die der men- 
schylyke Mishappen; te Amsterdam. By J. C. Van 
Kersleren, 1820.’’ Notwithstanding the somewhat ro- 
mantic complexion of the iacidents, it has been included 
as genuine in the recent German collection, Der Nene 
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investigation of the circumstances took place 
without delay. 

The old lady had been three weeks absent, 
and the thieves of course had had ample 
leisure for their attempt. They had evident- 
ly gained access through a window in the 
back part of the house communicating with 
the garden, one of the panes of which had 
been removed, and the bolts of the window 
forced back, so as to admit of its being pull- 
ed up. The bolts of the back-door leading 
into the garden had also been withdrawn, as 
if the robbers had withdrawn their plunder 
in that direction. - The other doors and win- 
dows were uninjured; and several of the 
rooms appeared to have been unopened. 
The furniture, generally, was untouched; 
but the kitchen utensils were left in confu- 
sion, as if the robbers had intended remov- 
ing them, but had been interrupted or pur- 
sued. 

At the same time it was evident they had 
gone very deliberately about the work. The 
ceilings and doors of a heavy old press, the 
drawers of which had been secured by strong 
and well constructed locks, had been remov- 
ed with so much neatness that no part of the 
wood-work had been injured. The ceiling 
and doors were left standing by the side of 
the press. The contents, consisting of jew- 
els, articles of value, and fine linens, were 
gone. Two strong boxes were found broken 
open, from which gold and silver coin, with 
some articles of clothing, had been abstract- 
ed. ©The value of the missing articles 
amounted to about two thousand Dutch gul- 
dens. The house, however, contained many 
other articles of value, which, singularly 
enough, had escaped the notice of the 
thieves. In particular, the greater part of 
the widow’s property consisted of property 
in the funds, the obligations for which were 
deposited, not in the press above mentioned, 
but in an iron chest in her sleeping-room. 
This chest she had accidentally removed 
shortly before her departure; placing it in a 
more retired apartment, where it had fortu- 
nately attracted no attention. 

The robbery had, apparently, been com- 
mitted by more than one person ; and, it was 
naturally suspected, by persons well acquain- 
ted with the house, and with the circum- 
stances of its inhabitants. The house itself, 
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which was almost the only respectable one 
in the neighborhood, was situated in a retir- 
edstreet. The neighbouring dwellings were 
inhabited by the poorer classes, and not a 
few of the less reputable members of socie- 
ty. The inner fosse of the town, which was 
navigable, flowed along the end of the gar- 
den through which the thieves had, appa- 
rently, gained admittance, being separated 
from the garden only by a thin thorn hedge. 
It was conjectured that the thieves had made 
their way close to the hedge by means of a 
boat, and from thence had clambered over 
into the garden, along the waiks and flower- 
beds of which foot-marks were traceable. 

The discovery of the robbery had created 
a general sensation, and the house was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of curious idlers, whom 
it required some effort on the part of the po- 
lice to prevent from intruding into the prem- 
ises. One of them only, a baker, and the 
inhabitant of the house opposite to that of 
the widow, succeeded in making his way in 
along with the officers of justice. His ac- 
quaintances awaited his return with impa- 
tience, trusting to be able, from his revela- 
tions, to gratify their curiosity at second- 
hand. If so, they were disappointed, for, 
on his exit, he assumed an air of mystery, 
answered equivocally, and observed, that 
people might suspect many things of which 
it might not be safe to speak. 

In proportion, however, to his taciturnity, 
was the loquaciousness of a wool-spinner, 
Leendert Van N——, the inhabitant of the 
corner house next to that of the widow. He 
mingled with the groups who were discuss- 
ing the subject; dropped hints that he had 
his own notions as to the culprits, and could, 
if necessary, give a clue to their discovery. 
Among the crowd who were observed to lis- 
ten to these effusions, was a Jew dealer in 
porcelain, a suspected spy of the police. 
Before evening, the wool-spinner received a 
summons to the town-house, and was called 
upon by the Burgomaster for an explanation 
of the suspicious expressions he had’ used. 
He stammered, hesitated, pretended he knew 
of nothing out general grounds of suspicion, 
like his neighbors ; but being threatened with 
stronger measures of compulsion, he at last 
agreed to speak out, protesting, at the same 
time, that he could willingly have spared 


persons against whom he had no grudge 
whatever, if he had foreseen the consequence 
of his indiscretion. 

The substance of his disclosure was to this 
effect : Opposite the German post-house, at 
the head of the street in which the wool- 
spinner lived, there was a little ale-house. 
Nicholas D was the landlord. He was 
generally known among his acquaintances, 
not by his baptismal or family name, but by 
the appellation of the Blue Dragoon, from 
having formally served in the horse regi- 
ment of Colonel Van Wackerbarth, which 
was popularly known by the name of the 
Blues. About two years before, he had be- 
come acquainted with and married Hannah, 
the former servant of Madame Andrecht, 
who had been six years in that situation, and 
possessed her entire confidence. Unwilling 
to part with her attendant, and probably en- 
tertaining no favorable notion of the intend- 
ed husband, Madame <Andrecht had long 
thrown impediments in the way of the match 
so that the parties were obliged to meet 
chiefly at night, and by stealth. Nicholas 
found his way into the house at night through 
the garden of his acquaintance, the wool- 
spinner, and across the hedge which divided 
it from Madame Andrecht’s. Of these noc- 
turnal visits the wool-spinner was at first 
cognizant, but fearful of getting into a scrape 
with his respectable neighbor, he was under 
the necessity of intimating to the bold dra- 
goon, that if he intended to continue his es- 
calades, he must do so from some other quar- 
ter than his garden. Nicholas obeyed ap- 
parently, and desisted ; but to the surprise 
of the wool-spinner, he found the lovers 
continued to meet not the less regularly in 
Madame Andrecht’s garden. One evening, 
however, the mystery was explained. The 
wool-spinner, returning home after dark, saw 
tied to a post in the canal, close by Madame 
Andrecht’s garden, one of those small boats 
which were generally used by the dragoons 
for bringing forage from the magazine ; and 
he at’ once conjectured that this was the 
means by which the dragoon was enabled to 
continue his nocturnal assignations. With 
the recollection of this passage in the land- 
lord’s history was combined a circumstance 
of recent occurrence, trifling in itself, but 








which appeared curiously to link in with the 
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mode in-which the robbery appeared to have 
been effected. Ten-days\before the discov- 
ery of the house-breaking, and while the 
widow was in the country, the wool-spinner 
stated that he found, one’ morning, a dirty- 
coloured handkerchief lying on the grass 
bank of the./fosse, and exactly opposite his 
neighbor’s garden. | He took it up and put it 
in his: pocket, without thinking about it at 
the time, At dinner he happened to re- 
member it, mentioned the circumstance to 
his. wife, showed her the handkerchief, and 
observed: jestingly, /‘‘ If Madame Andrecht 
were in,town, and Hannah were still.in her 
service, we should-say our old friend. the 
Blue, Dragoon had, been. making his. rounds 
and had Wropt, his handkerchief.” . His wife 
took the handkerchief, examined it, and ex- 
claimed, |‘‘In, the. name. of wonder, what is 
that, you say? Is, not, Hannah’s, husband’s 
named Nicholas. D ?”’ pointing, out to 
him at.the, same, time, the initials N. D. in 
the, corner., , Both, howeyer,, had, forgotten 
the circumstance til] the, occurrence of the 
robbery naturally recalled it tothe husband’s 
mind. ia 
The ,wool-spinner, told his story simply ;' 
his, conclusions appeared unstrained ; suspi- 
cion became, strongly directed against the 
Blue Dragoon,..and these suspicions, were 
cgrroborated by another circumstance which 
emerged .at the same time. 
.,Duning the first. search of the house, a 
half-burnt, paper, which seemed to have been 
used, for, lighting .a pipe, was found on the 
floor, uear the press which had been broken 
open. Neither Madame Andrecht nor her 
maid; smoked; the. police officers had no 
pipes when they entered the house, so the 
match had in all probability been dropped on 
the ground by the house-breakers. 
,, On examination of the remains of the pa- 
per,it appeared to have been a receipt, such 
as. Was usually granted by the excise to inn- 
keepers for payment, of the duties on spirits 
received into the town from a distance, and 
which served as a permit entitling tae. hold- 
er to put.the article into, his cellars. The 
upper part,of the receipt. containing the 
name of the party to whom it was granted 
was, burnt, but the lower part was preserved, 
containing the signature of the excise officer, 
and the date of the permit: it was the 16th 





March of the same year. From these ma- 
terials it was easy to ascertain what innkeep- 
er in the town had,.on that day, received 
such a permit for spirits... From an exami- 
nation of the excise register, it appeared that 
on that day Nicholas D—— had received 
and paid the duties. on several ankers of, Ge- 
neva. Taken by itself, this would have af- 
forded but slender evidence that he had been 
the person who hac used the paper for a 
match, and had dropped it within Madame 
Andrecht’s room ; but, taken in connexion 
with the finding of the handkerchief. and 
the suspicious history of his nocturnal ram- 
bles which preceded it, it strengthened in.a 
high degree the suspicions against the ex- 
dragoon. 

After a short consultation, orders were is- 
sued for his apprehension. Surprise, it was 
thought, would probably extort. from. him an 
immediate confession. His wife, his father 
——a man.advanced in years—and his broth- 
er, a shoemaker’s apprentice, were! appre- 
hended at the same time. 

A. minute search of the house of the inn- 
keeper followed; but none of the stolen, ar- 
ticles. were at first discovered, and indeed 
nothing that could excite suspicion, except 
a larger amount of money than might. per- 
haps have been expected. At last, as, the 
search was on, the point of being given. up, 
there was found in one of the drawers a 
memorandum-book... This was, one, of, the 
articles mentioned in the list of Madame 
Andrecht’s effects ; and, on inspection, there 
could be no. doubt that this was the one, re- 
ferred to—for several pages bore private 
markings in her own handwriting, and:in.a 
side-pocket were found two letters bearing 
her address. . Beyond this, none of the miss- 
ing articles could be traced in the house..,, 

The persons apprehended were severally 
examined, Nicholas D answered every 
question with the utmost frankness and un- 
concern, He admitted the truth of the wool- 
spinner’s story of his courtship, his. nightly 
scrambles over the hedge, and his subse- 
quent visits. to his intended by means of the 
(orage-boat. The handkerchief he admitted 
to be his property. When and where he had 
lost it he could not say, It had disappeared 
about six months before, and he had thought 








no more about it, When the pocket-book 
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which had been found was Jaid before: him, 
he gave it back, without embarrassment, de- 
clared he knew nothing of it, had, never had 
it in his possession, and, shook his head. with 
a look of surprise and incredulity when told 
where it had been found. 

The other members of his household. ap- 
peared equally unembarrassed, they express- 
ed even greater astonishment than, he had 
done, that the pocket-book, with which they 
declared themselves, entirely unacquainted, 
should have been, found in the place where 
it was. The young. wife burst out into pas- 
sionate exclamnations: she. protested it was 
impossible ; or if.the book, was really found 
on the;spot, that it: was, inexplicable to, her 
how.it came there. .The Saturday before, 
(her apprehension having taken, place. on a 
Thursday,) she had brushed out. the press 
fram top to bottom--had cleared out the 
contents, and nothing of the kind was then 
to be, found there. 

The. behaviour of the married. pair and 
their inmates made, on the whole, a favora- 
ble impression on the judge, who conducted 
the inquiry... Their calmuess appeared to 
him the:result of innocence ;. their character 
was good ;, their house was orderly and quiet, 
and none of the articles of value had been 
discovered in their, possession. True, they 
might have disposed of them elsewhere ; but 
the articles were numerous, and of a kind 
likely. to, lead; to detection. Why. should 
they have preserved. the comparatively 
worthless article found in. the. drawer, in- 
stead of burning or destroying it? Why, 
above all, preserve it,in a spot so likely to 
be discovered, if they had so carefully, made 
away with every trace of the rest? 

Still unquestionable, suspicions, rested on 
the landlord. .. The thieves must have been 
well acquainted. with. Madame. Andrecht’s 
house ; and this was,undeniably his position. 
His handkerchief, found on the spot about 
the, time, of the; robbery:: the half-burned 
match dropped on the premises; the pocket 
book found in his;own house—these, though 


before the. authorities, and stated that his 
conscience. would no longer allow him to 
conceal certain circumstances which appear- 
ed to.bear upon the question, though from 
an unwillingness to come forward or to ap- 
pear as an informer against parties who 
might be innocent, he had hitherto suppress- 
ed any mention of them. 

Among his customers was the well-known 
carpenter, Isaac Van C , who was gene- 
rally considerably in arrears with his pay- 
ments. These arrears increased: the wood- 
merchant became pressing: at last he threat- 
ened judicial proceedings. This brought 
matters toa point. A few days before the 
discovery of the robbery at Madame An- 
drecht’s the carpenter made his appearance 
in his house, and entreated him to delay 
proceedings, which he said would be his ru- 
in, by bringing all his creditors on his back. 
‘‘ See,” said he, ‘‘in what manner I am paid 
myself,” putting a basket on the table, which 
contained a pair of silver candlesticks and a 
silver coffee pot. ‘ One of my debtors owes 
me upwards of sixty guldens: I have tried 
in vain to get payment, and have been glad 
to accept these as the only chance of*mak- 
ing anything of the debt. From the silver- 
smiths here I should not get the half the 
value for them; I must keep them by me 
till I go to Amsterdam, where such things 
are understood; but I shall leave them with 
you in pledge for my debt.”’ The wood- 
merchant at first declined receiving them, 
but at length, thinking that it was his only 
prospect of obtaining ultimate payment, he 
yielded, and the articles remained on. his 
hands. 

A few days afterwards, the robbery became 
public; the list of the silver articles con- 
tained a, coffee-pot and candlesticks; and 
wood-merchant, not doubting that the arti- 
cles pledged had formed part of the abstract- 
ed. effects, had felt himself compelled to 
make, known the way in which they hae 
been obtained, and to place them in the 
hands of the officers of justice. He meant, 








not amounting to proof, scarcely seemed to 
admit of an explanation absolutely consist- 
ent with innocence. 

In this stage of the inquiry, a new witness 
entered upon the scene. A respectable cit- 


|he said, to convey no imputation against the 
|carpenter, but it would be easy to learn from 
ihis.own lips who, was the debtor from whom 
the articles had come. ) 
The court ordered the basket with the 


izen, a dealer in wood, voluntanly appeared | plate to be placed, covered, upon the. table, 
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and sent forthwith for the carpenter. He 
arrived in breathless haste, but seemed pre- 
pared for what followed, and without wait- 
ing for the interrogatories of the judge, he 
proceeded with his explanation. 


Pressed by his creditor, the wood-mer- 
chant, the carpenter, in his turn, proceeded 
to press his own debtors. Among these was 
the Blue Dragoon, Nicholas D-—, who was 
indebted to him in an account of sixty gul- 
dens for work done on his premises. Nich- 
olas entreated for delay, but the carpenter 
being peremptory, he inquired whether he 
would not take some articles of old silver 
plate in payment, which he said had belong- 
ed to his father, and had been left him as a 
legacy by an old lady in whose family he 
had been coachman. It was at last agreed 
that the carpenter should take the plate at a 
certain value as a partial payment, and it 
was accordingly brought to his house the 
same evening by the dragoon. The latter 
advised him, in the event of his wishing to 
dispose of the plate, to take it to Amster- 
dam, as the silversmiths of the place would 
not give him half the value for the articles. 
The carpenter asked him why he had not 
carried it to Amsterdam himself. ‘So I 
would,” he answered, ‘‘if you had given me 
time. As it is, give me your promise not to 
dispose of it here—I have my own reasons 
for it.”’ 


If this statement was correct—and there 
seemed no reason to doubt the carpenter’s 
story—it pressed most heavily against the 
accused. He was thus found in possession 
of part of the stolen property, and disposing 
of it under the most suspicious circum- 
stances, to a third party. 


He was examined anew, and the begin- 
ning of his declaration corresponded exactly 
with the deposition of the carpenter. The 
latter had worked for him: he was sixty 
guidens in his debt. He was asked if he had 
paid the account; he answered he had not 
been in a condition to do so. He was shown 
the silver plate, and was told what had been 
stated by the carpenter. He stammered, 
became pale, and protested he knew nothing 
of the plate; and in this’statement he per- 
sisted in the presence of witnesses. He 
was then shown the gold which had been 





found in his house. It belonged, he said, 
not to himself, but to his father-in-law. 

This part of the statement, indeed, was 
confirmed by the other inmates of his fami- 
ly; but, in other respects, their statements 
were calculated to increase the suspicions 
against him. Nicholas, for instance, had 
stated that no part of his debt to Isaac had 
been paid—that in fact he had not been ina 
condition to do so—while the other three 
members of the household, on the contrary, 
maintained that a few months before he had 
made a payment of twenty guldens to Isaac, 
expressly to account of this claim. Nicho- 
las became vastly embarrassed when this 
contradiction between his own statement 
and the evidence of the witnesses was point- 
ed out to him. For the first time his com- 
posure forsook him—he begged pardon for 
the falsehood he had uttered. It was true, 
he said, that he had counted out twenty gul- 
dens, in the presence of the members of his 
family, and told them it was intended as a 
payment to account of Isaac’s claim; but 
the money had not been paid to his creditor. 
He had been obliged to appropriate it to the 
payment of some old gambling debts, of 
which he could not venture to inform his 
wife. 

This departure from truth on the part of 
the accused had apparently but slender bear- 
ing on the question of the robbery; but it 
excited a general doubt as to his statements, 
which further inquiry tended to confirm. 
The carpenter, anxious to remove any sus- 
picion as to truth of his own story, produced 
a sort of account-book kept by himself, in 
which, under the date of 23d of June, there 
was the following entry—‘‘ The innkeeper, 
Nicholas D——, has this day paid me thirty 
guldens in old silver.”” The housekeeper 
and apprentice of the carpenter also depon- 
ed that they had been present on one occa- 
sion when the dragoon had proposed that 
their master should take the silver in pay- 
ment. 

If, on the one hand, the innkeeper had 
handed over to the carpenter the silver plate, 
it was plain he was either the thief or the 
receiver: if he had not done so, the carpen- 
ter had not only been guilty of a calumnious 
accusation, but the suspicion of a guilty con- 
nexion with the robbery became turned 
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against himself. All presumptions, howev- 
er, were against theinnkeeper. He had ad- 
mittedly been guilty of a decided falsehood 
as to the payment—he could not or would 
not give the names of any one of those to 
whom his gambling debts had been paid, as 
he alleged—and the fact that he had brought 
the plate to the carpenter’s was attested by 
three creditable witnesses. 

The general opinion in the town was de- 
cidedly against him. The utmost length that 
any one ventured to go, was, to suggest that 
his relations, who had been apprehended 
along with him, might be innocent of any 
participation in his guilt ; though, being nat- 
urally anxious to save him, they might some- 
what have compromised the truth by their 
silence, or their statements. 

The dragoon was removed from his provi- 
sional custody to the prison of the town; 
the others were subjected to a close surveil- 
lance, that all communication between them 
might be prevented. As all of them, how- 
ever, persisted in the story, exactly as it had 
at first been told, stronger measures were at 
length resorted to. On the motion of the 
burgomaster, as public prosecutor, ‘ that 
the principal party accused, Nicholas D—, 
should be delivered over to undergo the 
usual preparatory process for compelling 
confession,’ namely the torture, the court, 
after consideration of the state of the evi- 
dence, unanimously issued the usual warrant 
against him to that effect. Some pitied him, 
though none doubted his guilt. The gene- 
ral impression in the town was, that the cou- 
rage of the inn-keeper would soon give way 
and that, in fact, he would probably confess 
the whole upon the first application of the 
torture. 

The preparations were complete—the tor- 
ture was to take place the next day, when 
the following letter, bearing the post-mark 
of Rotterdam, was received by the court: 

‘‘ Before I leave the country, and betake 
myself where I shall be beyond the reach 
either of the court of M or the military 
tribunal of the garrison, | would save the 
poor unfortunate persons who are now pris- 
oners at M Beware of punishing the 
innkeeper, his wife, his father, and brother, 
for a crime of which they are not guilty. 
How the story of the carpenter is connected 








with theirs, I cannot conjecture. I have 
heard of it with the greatest surprise. The 
latter may not himself be entirely innocent. 
Let the judge pay attention to this remark. 
You may spare yourselves the trouble of in- 
quiring after me. If the wind is favorable, 
by the time you read this letter I shall be on 
my passage to England. 
‘‘JosepH CHRIsTIAN RUHLER, 
‘Former Corporal in the 
Company of Le Lery.”’’ 

The court gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by this letter to put 
off the torture. At first sight it did not ap- 
pear a mere device to obtain delay. A com- 
pany under Captain Le Lery was in garrison 
in the town; in that company there was a 
corporal of the name of Ruhler, who some 
weeks before had deserted and disappeared 
from his quarters. All inquiries after him 
since had proved in vain. The court subse- 
quently learned from the report of the offli- 
cer in command, that he had disappeared 
the evening before the day when the news 
of the robbery became public. He had been 
last seen by the guard in the course of the 
forenoon before his disappearance. Some 
connexion between the events appeared ex- 
tremely probable. 

But a new discovery seemed suddenly to 
demolish the conclusions founded on the let- 
ter. It had been laid before the command- 
ing oflicer, who at once declared the hana- 
writing was counterfeited; it was not that 
of Ruhler, which was well known, nor had 
it the least resemblance to it. The evidence 
of several of his comrades, and a compari- 
son of the hand-writing with some regimen- 


Ruhler, proved this beyond a doubt. 

The letter from Rotterdam thus was mere- 
ly the device of some unknown friend or 
confederate, and probably resorted to only to 
put off the punishment of the accused. How 
indeed, if Ruhler was really implicated in 
the robbery, should he have thus cast suspi- 
cion upon himself? If his object had been 
merely to preserve the innkeeper and his 
friends from the torture, he would have as- 
sumed some other name. In all probability, 
therefore, some third party, implicated in 
the robbery, had availed himself of the ac- 





tal lists, undoubtedly in the handwriting of 


cidental disappearance of the corporal to 
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throw the sapiefoni of the robbery upon ulah’ 

aiid to exculpate the’ guilty parties, who, if 
brought to the torture, might be ‘induced to 
disclose the names of all their associates. To 
prevent this was probably'the object of the 
letter. ‘This, ' et least, was the prevailing 
opinion. 

The strongest efforts were now made to 
discover the ‘true writer of the letter; and 
meantime the torture was put off, when two 
other important witnesses made their appear- 
ance on the stage. Neither had ‘the least 
cofinexion With the other ; nay, the circum- 
stances which they narrated appeared in 
some respects contradictory, and while they 
threw light on the ‘subject’ in one quarter, 
they only served to darken it in another. 

A merchant in the town, who dealt in dif- 
ferent wares, and lived in the neighborhood 
of Madame Andrecht’s house, had been ab- 
sent'on a journey of business during the 
discovery of the robbery, and the course of 
the subsequent judicial proceedings. Scarce- 
ly had he returned and heard the story of 
the robbery, when he voluntarily presented 
himself next morning before the authorities, 
for the purpose, as he said of making impor- 
tant revelations, which might have the effect 
of averting destruction from the innocent. 
{n the public coach he had already heard 
some particulars of the case, and had form- 
ed his own conjectures ; but since his return, 
these conjectures had with him grown into 
convictions, and he had not closed an eye 
fromthe apprehension that his disclosures 
might come too late. Had he returned soon- 
er, matters would never have reached this 
length. 

At the time when the robbery must have 
taken place, he had been in the town. 


him one day, begging the loan of the boat, 
which le was in the custom of using for the 


transport of bales and heavy packages to) 
The boat) 


different quarters of the tow. 
generally lay behind the merchant’s house,, 
close to his warehouse, which’ was situated 


on the bank of the town fosse already allu-) 


ded to. Isaao assured him he would require 


the boat only for a night or two, and would) 
take care that it was retummed in the morn: 


ing in good condition. To the question why 
he wanted the boat at’ ‘night, ‘he, after some 


The: 
carpenter, Tsaac Van C—, called upon 


jrecovered her coitiperure. 


hesitation, returned for answer, that he had 
engaged td’ transport the farniture of some 
people who were removing, and who had 
their own reasons for not dolig so in day- 
light, implying that they were taking French 
leave’ of their creditors.’ “And you propose 
to lend yourself to such a transaction?” said 
the merchant, peremptorily refusing the loan 
of the boat. The carpenter intertlpted him; 
that his real object was only to amuse him- 
self in fishing with some of his comrades’; 
and that he had only not stated that at first: 
as the merchant might be apprehensive that 
the’ operation Ww ould dirty his boat: The 
merchant at last yielded to the continued 
requests of the carpenter, and agreed to 
lénd him the boat, but upon thé expréss con- 
dition that it should be returned to its place 
in the morning. Tn this respect the carpen- 
ter kept his word; when the merchant went 
to his warehouse in the morning, he saw the 
carpenter and his apprentice engaged in fas- 
tening the boat. They went away without 
observing him. I[t struck him, however, as 
singular, that they appeared to have with 
them neither nets nor fishing tackle of any 
kind. He examined the boat, and was sur- 
prised to find it ‘perfectly clean and dry, 
whereas, if used for fishing, it would proba- 
bly have been found half-filled with water, 
and dirty enough. In this particular, then, 
the carpenter had been detected’ in an tn- 
truth: " The boat had not. ‘been’ fastened to 
its usual place; the merchant jumped’ into 
it for that purpose, and froma crevice in the 
side he saw something protruding; he“ took 
it Out ; ‘it was a‘couple of silver forks wrap- 
ped in paper. This the carpenter’s first 
version of ‘the ‘story—as to the purpose for 
which he wanted the boat—was the true one 
after all. He Aad been assisting some bank- 
{rupt to carry off his effects. “Angry at hav- 
ing “been thus deceived, the merchant put 
the forks in his pocket, and set forthwith on 
his way to Isaae’s.’ The carpenter, his ap- 
prentice; and his housekeeper, were in the 
workshop. He produced theforks. “These,” 
said he; ‘are what you have left in my boat. 
Did you use these to eat your fish with ?” 
The three were visibly embarrassed. They 
cast stolen glances upon one another; no one 
ventured to speak. The housekeeper’ first 
She ’‘stammeret 
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out, ‘that he must not think ill of them; 
that her master had only been assisting some 
people who were leaving the town quietly, 
to remove their furniture and effects.’ As 
the transaction was unquestionably not of the 
most creditable character, this might account 
for the visible embarrassment they betrayed ; 
when he demanded, however, the names of 
the parties whose effects they had beer re- 
moving, no answer was forthcoming. The 
carpenter at last told him he was not at lib- 
erty to disclose them then, but that he should 
learn them afterwards. All three pressingly 
entreated him to be silent as to this matter. 
He was so; but in the meantime made in- 
quiry quietly as to who had left the town, 
though without success. Shortly after, his 
journey took place, and the transaction had 
worn out of mind, till recalled to his recol- 
lection on his return, when he was made 
aware of the whole history of the robbery ; 
and forthwith came to the conclusion, that 
there lay at the bottom of the matter some 
shameful plot to implicate the innocent, and 
to shield those whom he believed to be the 
true criminals, namely, Isaac Van C ‘ 
his apprentice, and housekeeper, the leading 
witnesses, in fact, against the unfortunate 
dragoon. 

The criminal proceedings, in consequence 
of these disclosures, took a completely dif- 
ferent turn. The merchant was a witness 
entirely above suspicion. True, there was 
here only the testimony of one witness, ei- 
ther to the innocence of the dragoon, or the 
guilt of the carpenter; but the moral con- 
viction to which his statement gave rise in 
the mind of the judge was so strong, that 
he did not hesitate to issue an immediate or- 
der for the arrest of the carpenter and his 
companions, before publicity should be given 
to the merchant’s disclosures. No sooner 
were they apprehended, than a strict scru- 
tiny was made in the carpenter’s house. 

This measure was attended with the most 
complete success. With the exception of a 
few trifles, the whole of the effects which 
had been abstracted from Madame An- 
drecht’s, were found in the house. The ex- 
amination of the prisoners produced a very 
different result from those of Nicholas and 
his comrades. True, they denied the charges, 





their statements abounded in the grossest 
contradictions of each other and even of 
themselves. They came to recriminations 
and mutual accusations; and, being threat- 
ened with the torture, they at last offered to 
make a full confession. The substance of 
their admissions were as follows: 

Isaac Van C , his apprentice, and his 
housekeeper, were the real perpetrators of 
the robbery at Madame Andrecht’s. Who 
had first suggested to them the design does 
not appear from the evidence. But with the 
old lady’s house and its arrangements they 
were as fully acquainted as the dragoon. 
The apprentice, when formerly in the service 
of another master, had wrought in it, and 
knew every corner of it thoroughly. They 
had borrowed the boat for the purpose of 
getting access across the canal into the gar- 
den, and used it for carrying off the stolen 
property, as already mentioned. On the 
morning when the robbery became public, 
the master and the apprentice had mingled 
with the crowd to learn what reports were 
in circulation on the subject. Among other 
things the apprentice had heard that the wool- 
spinner’s wife had unhesitatingly expressed 
her suspicions against the Blue Dragoon. Of 
this he informed his comrades, and they, de- 
lighted at finding so convenient a scapegoat 
for averting danger from themselves, forth- 
with formed the infernal design of directing 
by every means in their power the suspi- 
cions of justice against the innkeeper. 

The apprentice entered the drinking-room 
of the innkeeper, and called for some schnaps, 
at the same time asking for a coal to light 
his pipe. While the innkeeper went out to 
fetch the coal, the apprentice took the op- 
portunity of slipping the widow’s memoran- 
dum-book, which he had brought in his pock- 
et, betwixt the drawers. He succeeded, and 
the consequences followed as the culprits 
had foreseen ; the house was searched, the 
book found, and, in the eyes of many, the 
dragoon’s guilt established. 

If these confessions were to be trusted, 
thedragoon and his family seemed exculpated 
from any actual participation in the robbery. 
Still, there were circumstances which these 
confessions did not clear up; some grave 
points of doubt remain unexplained. That 








but they did so with palpable confusion, and 
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the carpenter had himself pledged the silver 
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plate with the wood-merchant, without hav- 
ing received it from Nicholas, was now like- 
ly enough; he had accused him, probably, 
only to screen himself. But how came Nich- 
olas’ handkerchief to be found at the side of 
the hedge? How came the excise receipt, 
which belonged to him,\to be used as a match 
by the thieves? The carpenter and his com- 
rades declared that as to these facts they 
knew nothing; and as they had now no in- 
ducement to conceal the truth, there could 
be no reasonable doubt that their statement 
might, in these particulars, be depended 
upon. 

The suspicion again arose that other ac- 
complices must be concerned in the affair ; 
and the subject of the letter from the corpo- 
ral who had deserted, became anew the sub- 
ject of attention. If not written by himself, 
it might have been written by another at his 
suggestion, and in one way or other he might 
have a connexion with the mysterious sub- 
ject of the robbery. 

In fact, while the proceedings against the 
carpenter and his associates were in progress, 
an incident had occurred, which could not 
fail to awaken curiosity and attention with 
regard to this letter. The schoolmaster of a 
village about a league from the town pre- 
sented himself before the authorities, exhib- 
ited a scrap of paper on which nothing ap- 
peared but the name Joseph Christian Ruh- 
ler, and inquired whether, shortly before, a 
letter in this handwriting and subscribed 
with this name, had not been transmitted to 
the court? On comparing the handwriting 
of the letter with the paper exhibited by the 
schoolmaster, it was unquestionable that both 
were the production of the same hand. 

The statement of the schoolmaster was this: 

In the village where he resided, there was 
a deaf and dumb young man, named Henry 
Hechting, who had been sent by the parish 
to the schoolmaster for board and education. 

He had succeeded in imparting to the unfor- 
tunate youth the art of writing ; so perfectly, 
indeed, that he could communicate with any 
one by means of a slate and slate-pencil 
which he always carried about with them. 
He also wrote so fair a hand, that he was 
employed by many persons, and even some- 
umes by the authorities, to transcribe or copy 
writings for them. Some time before, an 





unknown person had appeared in the village, 

had inquired after the deaf and dumb young 

man in the schoolmaster’s absence, and had 

taken him with him to the alehouse to write 

out something for him. The unknown had 

called for a private room, ordtred a bottle of 

wine, and, by means of the slate, gave him 

to understand that he wanted him to make a 

clean copy of the draft of a letter which he 

produced. Hechting did so at once without 

suspicion. Still, the contents of the letter 

appeared to him of a peculiar and question- 

able kind, and the whole demeanour of the 

stranger evinced restlessness and anxiety. 

When he came, however, to add the address 

of the letter, ‘‘To Herr Van der R ' 

Burgomaster of M ,”’ he hesitated to do 
so, and yielded only to the pressing entrea- 
ties of the stranger, who paid him a gulden 
for his trouble, requesting him to preserve 
strict silence as to the whole affair. 

The deaf and dumb young man, when he 
began to reflect on the matter, felt more and 
more convinced that he had unconsciously 
been made a party to some illegal transac- 
tion. He at last confessed the whole to his 
instructor, who at once perceived that there 
existed a close connexion between the inci- 
dent which had occurred and the criminal 
procedure in the noted case of the robbery. 
The letter of the corporal had already got 
into circulation in the neighborhood, and was 
plainly the one which his pupil had been 
employed to copy. The schoolmaster, at his 
own hand, set on foot a small preliminary 
inquiry. He hastened to the innkeeper of 
the village inn, and asked him if he could 
recollect the stranger who some days before 
had ordered a private room and a bottle of 
wine, and who had been for some time shut 
up with the deaf and dumb lad. The host 
remembered the circumstance, but did not 
know the man. His wife, however, recol- 
lected that she had seen him talking on terms 
of cordial familiarity with the corn-miller, 
Overblink, as he was resting at the inn with 
his carts. The schoolmaster repaired on the 
spot to Overblink, inquired who was the man 
with whom he had conversed and shaken 
hands some days before at the inn; and the 
miller, without much hesitation, answered, 
that he remembered the day, the circum- 











stance, and the man, very well; and that the 
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latter was his old acquaintance the baker, 
H , from the town. The schoolmaster 
hastened to lay these particulars before the 
authorities. 

How, then, was the well-known baker, 
H implicated in this affair, which seem- 
ed gradually to be expanding itself sostrange- 
iy? The facts as to the robbery itself seem- 
ed exhausted by the confessions of the car- 
penter and his associates. They alone had 
broken into the house—they alone had car- 
ried off and appropriated the stolen articles. 
And yet, if the baker was entirely uncon- 
nected with the matter, what could be his 
motive for mixing himself up with the trans- 
action, anid writing letters, as if to avert sus- 
picion from those who had first been accus- 
ed? Was his motive simply compassion? 
Was he aware of the real circumstances of 
the crime. and its true perpetrators? Did 
he know that the Blue Dragoon was inno- 
cent? But if so, why employ this mysteri- 
ous and circuitous mode of assisting him? 
Why resort to this anxious precaution of 
employing a deaf and dumb lad as his aman- 
uensis ? why such signs of restlessness and 
apprehension—such anxious injunctions of 
silence? Plainly the baker was not entirely 
innocent: this was the conviction left on the 
minds of the judges; for it was now recol- 
lected that this baker was the same person 
who, on the morning when the robbery was 
detected, had contrived to make his way in- 
to the house along with the officers of jus- 
tice. It was he who had lifted from the 
ground the match containing the half-burnt 
receipt, and handed it to the officers present. 
His excessive zeal had even attracted atten- 
tion before. Had he then broken into the 
house independently of the carpenter? Had 
he, too, committed a robbery—and was he 
agitated by the fear of its detection: But 
all the stolen articles had been recovered, 








carpenter. 
seemed only increased, but it was about to) 
be cleared up in a way wonderful enough, 
but entirely satisfactory. 

While the schoolmaster and the miller! 





The mystery, for the moment, |quainted ; 


which we shall ‘eiiniataly advert. From 
his disclosures, a warrant was also issued for 
the apprehension of the wool-spinner, Leen- 
dert Van N and his wife—the same who 
had at first circulated the reports and suspi- 
cions against the dragoon ; and who had af- 
terwards given such plausible, and, as it ap- 
peared, such frank and sincere information 
against him before the court. Both had 
taken the opportunity of making off; but the 
pursuit of justice was successful—before 
evening they were brought back and com- 
mitted to prison. 

The criminal procedure now proceeded 
rapidly to a close, but it related to a quite 
different matter from the robbery. This third 
association of culprits, it appeared, had as 
little to do with the carpenter and his com- 
rades as these had with the dragoon and his 
inmates. But for the housebreaking, in which 
the persons last arrested had no share, the 
real crime in which they were concerned, 
would, in all human probability, never have 
seen the light. 

The following disclosures were the result 
of the confessions of the guilty, and of the 
other witnesses who were examined. 

On the evening of the 29th June, there 
were assembled in the low and dirty cham- 
ber of the woolspinner, Leendert Van N ‘ 
a party of card-players. It has already been 
mentioned that this quarter of the town was 
in a great measure inhabited by the disrepu- 
table portion of the public—only a few 
houses, like those of Madame Andrecht, be- 
ing occupied by the better classes. The 
gamblers were the Corporal Ruhler, of the 
company of Le Lery, then lying in garrison 
in the place, the master baker H 
the host himself, Leendert Van N The 
party were old acquaintances; they hated 
and despised each other, but a community of 








. and 








‘interests and pursuits drew them together. 
and all of them had been found with the! 


The baker and corporal had been long ac- 
the former baked the bread for 


‘the garrison company, the latter had the 
charge of receiving it from him. The cor- 
| poral had soon detected various frauds com- 


mitted by the baker, and gave the baker the 


Overblink were detained at the Council- | choice of denouncing them to the command- 


Chamber, the baker H 
custody. 


was taken into. 
A long and circumstantial confes- 





sion was the result, to the particulars of 





ing officer, or sharing with him the profits of 
the fraud. The baker naturally chose the 
latter, but hated the corporal as much as he 
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feared him ; while the latter made him con- 
tinually feel how completely he considered 
him in his power. 

A still deadlier enmity existed between 
the corporal and the wool-spinner and ‘his 
wife. The latter had formerly supplied the 
garrison with gaiters and other articles of 
clothing, and he had reason to believe that 
the corporal had been the means of depriv- 
ing him of this commission, by which he liad 
suffered materially. But the corporal had 
still a good deal in his power; he might be 
the means of precuring other orders, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to suppress any 
appearance of irritation, and even to appear 
to court his favour. 

Such an association as that which subsist- 
ed among these comrades, where each hates 
and suspects the other, and nothing but the 
tie of a common interest unites them, can 
never be of long duration. The moment is 
sure to arrive when the spark falls upon the 
mine which has been so long prepared, and 
the explosion takes place, the more fearful 
the longer it has been delayed. 

These worthy associates were playing 
cards on the evening above-mentioned: they 
quarrelled ; and the quarrel became more 
and more embittered. The long-suppressed 
hatred on the part of the baker and the 
wool-spinner burst forth. The corporal re- 
torted in terms equally offensive ; he applied 
to them the epithets which they deserved. 
From woids they proceeded to blows, and 
deadly weapons were laid hold of on both 
sides. But two male foes and a female fury, 
arrayed on one side, were too much even for 
a soldier. The corporal, seized and pinion- 
ed from behind by the woman, fell under the 
blows of the wool-spinner. As yet the ba- 
ker had rather hounded on the others than 
actually interfered in the scuffle; but when 
the corporal, stretched on the floor, and his 
head bleeding from a blow on the corner of 
the table, which he had received in falling, 
began to utter loud curses against them, and 
to threaten them all with public exposure— 
particularly that deceitful scoundrel the ba- 
ker—the latter, prompted either by fear or 
hatred, whispered to the woolspinner and 
his wife that now was the time to make an 
end of him at once; and that if they did 
not, they were ruined. 





The deadly counsel was adopted ; they fell 
upon the corporal: with a few blows life was 
extinct; the corpse, swimming in blood, lay 
at their feet. The deed was irrevocable ; 
all three had shared in it; all were alike 
guilty, and had the same reason to tremble 
at the terrors of the law. With the body 
still warm at their feet, they entered into a 
solemn mutual engagement to be true to each 
other; to preserve inviolable secresy as to 
the crime; and to extinguish, so far as in 
them lay, every trace of its commission. 

On the night of the murder, they had de- 
vised no plan for washing out the blood, and 
removing the body, which of course requir- 
ed to be disposed of, so that the disappear- 
ance of Ruhler might cause no suspicion. 
The terrors of conscience, and the appre- 
hension of the consequences of their crime 
had too completely occupied their minds for 
the moment. The next morning, however, 
they met again at the woolspinner’s house to 
arrange their plans. Suddenly a noise was 
heard in the street—it was the commotion 
caused by the news of the discovery of the 
robbery of Madame Andrecht’s. The cul- 
prits stood pale and confounded. What was 
more probable than that an immediate search 
in pursuit of the robbers, or of the stolen 
articles, would take place into every house 
of this suspected and disreputable quarter. 
The wool-spinner’s house was the next to 
that which had been robbed ; the flooring was 
at that moment wet with blood; the body of 
the murdered corporal lay in the cellar. 
Immediate measures must be resorted to to 
stop the apprehended search, till time could 
be found for removing the body. 

The object, then, was to give to the au- 
thorities such hints as should induce them to 
pass over the houses of the baker and the 
wool-spinner. The wool-spinner’s wife had 
the merit of devising the infernal project 
which occurred to them. The Blue Dra- 
goon was to be the victim. A robbery had 
taken place. Why might he not have been 
the criminal? He had often scaled the 
hedge—had often entered the house at night 
during his courtship. But then a corrobora- 
ting circumstance might be required to 
ground the suspicion. It was supplied by 
the possession of a handkerchief which he 
had accidentally dropt in her house, and 
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which she had not thought it necessary to 
restore tohim. It might be placed in any 
spot they thought fit, and the first links in 
the chain of suspicion were clear. 

The invention of the baker came to the 
aid of the wool-spinner’s wife. One token 
was not enough; a second proof of the pres- 
ence of the dragoon in Madame Andrecht’s 
house must be devised. The baker had one 
day been concluding a bargain with a peas- 
ant before the house of the dragoon. He 
required a bit of paper to make some calcu- 
lation, and asked the host for some, who 
handed him an old excise permit, telling him 
to make his calculations on the back. This 
scrap of paper the baker still had in his 
pocket-book. This would undoubtedly com- 
promise the dragoon. But then it bore the 
name and handwriting of the baker on the 
back. This portion of it was accordingly 
burnt; the date and the signature of the ex- 
cise officer were enough for the diabolical 
purpose it was intended to effect. It was 
rolled up into a match, and deposited by the 
baker (who, as already said, had contrived 
to make his way along with the police into 
the house) upon the floor, where he pre- 
tended to find it, and delivered it to the au- 
thorities. 

The machinations of these wretches were 
unconsciously assisted by those of thie car- 
penter and his confederates. The suspicion 
which the handkerchief and the match had 
originated, the finding of the pocket-book 
within the house of the dragoon appeared to 
confirm and complete—an accidental concur- 
rence of two independent plots, both resort- 
ed to from the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and having in view the same infernal 
object. 

But this object, so far as concerned the 
baker and the wool-spinner, had been too 
effectually attained. They had wished to ex- 
cite suspicion against Nicholas, only with the 
view of gaining time to remove the corpse, 
and efface the traces of the murder. This 
had been effected—their intrigue had served 
its purpose; and they could not but feel 
some remorse at the idea that an innocent 
person should be thereby brought to ruin. 
The strange intervention of chance—the 
finding of the pocket-book, the accusation 


by the carpenter, filled them with a secret 


terror; they trembled; their consciences 
again awoke. The thought of the torture, 
which awaited the unfortunate innkeeper, 
struck them with horror. It was not the or- 
dinary fear of guilty men, afraid of the dis- 
closures of an accomplice—for the dragoon 
knew nothing, he could say nothing to com- 
promise them—it was a feeling implanted 
by a Divine power, which seemed irresisti- 
bly to impel them to use their endeavors to 
avert his fate. 

They met, they consulted as their plans. 
A scheme occurred to them which prom- 
ised to serve a double purpose—by which 
delay might be obtained for Nicholas, while 
at the same time it might be made the means 
of permanently ensuring their own safety. 
To resuscitate the murdered Corporal Ruh- 
ler in another quarter, and to charge him 
with the guilt of the robbery, might serve 
both ends. It gave a chance of escape to 
Nicholas: it accounted for the disappear- 
ance of the corporal. Hence the letter 
which represented him as alive, as the per- 
petrator of the robbery, and as a deserter 
flying to another country; which they 
thought would very naturally put a stop to 
all further inquiry after him. 

But their plan was too finely spun, and 
the very precautions to which they had re- 
sorted, led, as sometimes happens, to dis- 
covery. If they had been satisfied to allow 
the proposed letter to be copied out by the 
wool-spinner’s wife, as she offered, to be 
taken by her to Rotterdam, and put into the 
post, suspicion could hardly have been awa- 
kened against them: the handwriting of the 
woman, who had seldom occasion to use the 
pen, would have been unknown to the bur- 
gomaster or the court. The deaf and dumb 
youth, to whom they resorted as their copy- 
ist, betrayed them: step by step they were 
traced out—and, between fear and hope, a 
full confession was at last extorted from 
them. 

Sentence of death was pronounced against 
the parties who had been concerned in the 
house-breaking as well as in the murder, and 
carried into effect against all of them, with 
the exception of the wool-spinner’s wife, 
who died during her confinement. The 
wool-spinner alone exhibited any signs of 
penitence. 
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‘“ REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 
BY M. Lu. W. H. 


* Love me, you love my dog,”’ the proverb sayeth, 
In other words, who loves my dog, loves me, 

It greatest love for canine race displayeth, 

And is the boast of friendship’s votary ; 

It was the motto of a certain brewer, 

Who also was inclined to be a wooer. 


He wos a man whose age,—but age and I, 
**Once on a time” (as children’s pet books suy,) 
Fell out with one another,—so I'll try 

His tale of grief to tell,—yet not betray 

The treasured secret. Samuel Browning Slash, 
Such was his name,—his favourite dog was Dash. 


His name was well applied—his guardians four, 

An insight in the future must have had; 

‘* Brown”’ he was christened,—brown he ever wore ; 
And brown the ale, which made his small heart glad, 
In short a “ Brownie” he,—all save his head, 

And that was as a crimson poppy, red. 


The damsel of his choice was fair and shy, 

And was a reigning belle about the city. 

Could boast a cheek unrivalled in its dye, 

Was counted by her beaux, as rich and witty — 
She was romantic too, loved her own way, 
And o’er her suitors held imperious sway. 


On a warm afternoon, our hero sat 

Before an open window, he had placed 

His elbow on a polished table that 

With sundry papers and a pipe was graced, 
About his auburn wig his fingers strayed, 
And now and then, he with his signet played. 


Dash, huge and drowsy, stood beside his knee. 
Occasionally with a wistful eye, 

Would gaze up in his master’s face to see 
What his opinion was of air and sky. 
Whether there was a chance or not of taking. 
A walk without—for much he needed waking. 


And Sammy patted kindly Dash’s head, 

And then gazed on the siguet, huge and massy — 
Then on its surface the inscription read ; 

(‘The stone, cornelian, look’d excceding glassy ,) 
And “ love me, love my dog,” he pondered o’er, 
Until the huge town clock chimed loudly four, 


Then up he rose and from a curving hook, 
Placed near the pegs, on which his rattan resied ; 
His broad brimm’d hat, quite leisurely he took, 
And with it and his walking stick invested 

Forth sauntered he, majestic in his pride. 

‘And merrily Dash trotted by his side. 


Ere long the suitor reached his destined haven, 
Handsome, he thought he looked,—perhaps was right ; 
With auburn wing fresh curled, and chin clean shaven 
While his gold headed cane looked doubly bright, 

“ Now Angelique,” thought he, I do defy thee, 

Thy heart, and hand, and fortune to deny me.”’ 


He rang and was admitted,—gave his card, 
And then was ushered in a curtained room. 





Se eetnateneiionnate, 


There lay the poems of some gifted bard, 
And here stood splendid vases of perfume ; 
And Browning gazing, wondered womankind 
Pleasure in trifles, such as these, could find. 


|“ For now” quoth he, “ 1 would not give a fig, 
| For all the trumpery the whole room contains ; 
And I will wager my best auburn wig— 

| And the most costly of my clouded canes— 

{| That ere the golden honeymoon shall wane, 
I’]] teach her to despise these baubles vain.”’ 

' 


Dash now most gently whined his approbation, 

| Of all his master did propose to do, 

And inwardly hoped the negotiation— 

Would take the course friend Samuel had in view. 
| Fair readers mine, believe not Dash a sinner, 

\ If his romance was centred in a dinner. 


Just at this moment opened wide the door, 
| Angelique entered, lovely as a rose,— 

. (My simile hath oft been used before,— 
And the great power of bad example shows 
So frequently indeed ’tis claimed by all, 

I dare not boast it as original.) 


But for my story,—when she saw his eyes, 

Resting upon her with delighted stare,— 

(They might have match’d the emerald’s richest dyes, 
| For of e polished green his glasses were ;) 

| She tittered slightly ; Samuel gave a sigh,— 

| And Dash’s whine fill’d up the symphony. 








And now our lover anxiously turned round, 
| He did not know precisely what to say ; 
And to his consteraation soon he found, 
Like many a braver man;—he paused half way 
| What should he call her? he felt strangely queer, 
And caught himself beginning with “my dear.” 


That would not do,—and he must try again, 

| He gazed upon the curtains, chairs and floor, 
He in the windows counted every pane, 

And finally, his eyes fixed on the door— 

And there he stood, with open mouth, tho’ mute, 
, And looking very much the fool to boot. 


At last the lady spoke, it broke the charin, 
“TI was informed you wish'd to see me, sir.” 
No heated furnace ever glowed more warm— 
' Than did the brow of Sam, he turned to her, 
Then down before her silk cased feet he fell— 

His passion and his cherished hopes to tell. 





He praised her mind and beauty ;—ia conclusion, 
Spoke of * allowances” (with secret sigh,) 

And gazing on her cheek, whose bright suffusion 
Rivaled the crimson of the sunset’s die, 

| As quick as light, it through his fancy flew, 

This was the roseate blush, sly love’s own proper hue. 


| The happy thought new courage to him lent. 
| He took within his own her small white hand, 
| And then described his old establishment. 

| And all the alterations he had planned. 
Largely he treated of his favorite Dash, 

| And spoke of her, “ the future Mrs. Slash.” 

} 


That sentence sealed his doom, the lady’s cheek 
Flushed to the very temples, crimson high. 
The red lips were too firinlv set to speak, 
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And darkly flashed the glances of her eye, | 
Poor Sam perceived not this,—for love had twined i 
His chaplet o’er his eyes, and he was blind. 
He stooped with kisses her fair hand to cover, | 
And from his finger did his signet take. ' 
“ Love me, you love my dog’’—sighed the fond lover, | 
“ And you will wear this for your Samuel’s sake ?”’ 

And as he softly murmur’d—* Angel dear” 
Reward—received, a box upon the ear! 

Mute was poor Sam’s astonishment,—for he, 
Experienced with the insult, actual pain. 

And he looked up, remorse and fear to sce 

In the young lady’s face,—but looked in vain. 
She only said ‘Our conference is o’er, 

Permit me, sir, to point you to the door.” 


Sam took the hint and from the house passed he. 
With the indignant steps of wounded pride. 

One hour béfore, in love and harmony 

He entered it, to win a blooming bride 

But she had proved most false although most fair, 
And home he turned, brooding o’er his despair. 


That hour had been the crisis of his life, 


For it had shown the heart of womankind, 
And with fierce imprecations on a wile, 

And on the fickle female sex combined, 

He vowed to love and cherish faithful Dash, 
And never should there be a Mrs. Slash. 


MY GHOST STORY, 


BY E. E. Ss. Se 2s 2 


I have been thinking to-day of the quaint 
village where some of my earlier days were 
passed, and of the original characters who 
used to walk its streets of yore. 

M. has been a good deal modernized of 
late years, but at the time to which I refer, 
it was an old-fashioned little town, peopled 
with rather an old-fashioned sort of folks. But 
there was one little stone house, rather more 
antique than all the rest, and vastly more 
inhospitable too; for its door had never been 
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stone house at M. time out of mind—living 
nobodv knew how—but it must have been 
in poverty. 

They were cut off from all social intercourse 
with the world—claiming kindred with none, 
and seemingly scornful of all. The white 
haired old man was sometimes seen at night- 
fall, coming from the village grocery, and 


bearing home the provisions he had purchas- 


ed, with the air of one who carried a sceptre. 
No knight of old ever bore himself more 
proudly under the weight of his glittering 
steel armor, than did old Mr. Woodleigh be- 
neath his burden of flour or bacon, nor did 
ever polished courtier make a more profound 


|'bow than he, to those he chanced to meet ; 


but the bow was all, smiles and words he 
was never known to use. 

His wife was never seen except on Sunday 
mornings, as she walked to and from church. 
On these occasions her costume was a never 
failing source of entertainment to me, and 
even an antiquarian might have been puz- 
zled to what period to assign the several 
fashions that it combined. There was a 
queerly shaped white satin bonnet with a 
veil of some fine muslin stuff (that had been 
of rare price in its day) which she sometimes 
wore with a dress of spotless whiteness, 
made with crimped muslin ruffs, somewhat 
after the fashion of the Elizabethan era. 
And then she had another bonnet, of deep 
green silk and of a most capacious size, 
which last was increased by the addition of 


side, so as to leave a sufficient opening for 
her to see her way before her. The dress 
which usually accompanied this bonnct was 
a thin crépe, that had once been black, but 
had become sadly browned by years and 
usage. It was greatly trimmed and flounced, 
and was made in a more ancient fashion than 





opened to admit a visitor, as far back as the} any one in M. could remember of. 


annals of M. could be made to testify: and 
the morose old couple who inhabited it might 
have come out of the ark with their withered 
faces, and their faded old time garments. 


Tradition said they had been wealthly once, | 


and that the proud old woman was a belle in 
her youth. It was strange to fancy them 
ever young; and it must have been a long, 
long time since prosperity had sunned their 
lot: for they had been occupying the little 


| | used to wonder who she mourned for, 


when that garment was made. Perhaps for 
a darling, and only child, whose smiling 
beauty, and affectionate tones had made it 
once the idol of her soul, and when death 
came, and shut it from her arms, down into 
the inaccessible tomb, the mourning mother’s 
smile went out forever. And perhaps now, 
when the memory of her lost one would fill 
her heart afresh, she would give expression 





a green silk veil, that was looped up on either 
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to her sorrow by wearing again the sombre 
robe that was consecrated to her bereave- 
ment. And yet herstern blue eye betokened 
not the weakness of sorrew. Pride and re- 
belliousness were marked in its every glance. 
With every tarnished habiliment she wore, 
there must have been some association with 
better days, but there was no softening in 
their influence, and still she walked the 
earth with an unconquered haughtiness, as 
if she scorned the theatre of her wearisome 
pilgrimage. Always behind her marched 
her timeworn companion, with an air of pride 
only less lofty than her own. His costume 
was ever the same ; and consisted of a highly 
polished beaver hat, blue coat, buff vest, 
white pantaloons, silk stockings and black 
velvet pumps. I wondered why they ever 
went to church; for there was surely no de- 
votion in their faces, and they took their 
seats amid the worshipping assembly— 
‘amongst them, but not of them.” 

No one in M. had ever been inside of their 
habitation, and so we girls were of course 
brimful of curiosity to see the furniture and 
fixtures of those mysterious chambers. I 
was living then with a widowed Aunt—the 
mother of one girl, who was about my own 
age. Antoinette and I usec to sit in the 
portico frequently of an evening and watch 
the forbidden portal (for our house was the 
nearest theirs of any in the village,) and we 
conjectured so many wonderful things about 
the inmates, that curiosity got the better of 
fear at last, and so we resolved on an ex- 
pedient to gain admission to the interior of 
that ruined castle. We gathered a basket of 
the vineyard’s most luscious fruit, and after 
having arranged them as nicely as possible, 
and assumed as obsequious a manner as we 
knew how to put on, we started in a good 
deal of trepidation to offer them to the old 
lady. Arrived at the door, we consulted for 
some time with throbbing hearts, as to who 
should be spokeswoman. It was at last de- 
cided that Nettie should be, and that I should 
begin operations by summoning the garrison 
to open their gates to our entrance. I 
knocked several times before we could hear 
any stir of life within. At length a stately 
tread approached, the door was deliberately 
opened, and the stern old man looked down 
upon us; and the coward blood went tingling 





through our veins, and flushed our faces 
with crimson, as we felt his cruel black eye 
fixed scornfully upon us. If it had not been 
for his courtly obeisance I believe we 
would have run away. 

‘Well; what is your pleasure with me ?” 
he asked after an awful pause. ‘‘ We thought 
maybe M oodleizh might like a few of 
these grap@®, sir,” faltered Nettie, with an 
appealing glance at me. ‘‘ Much obliged to 
you Miss, but Mrs. Woodleigh never eats 
fruit,” he replied with a petrifying gaze, 
and another brow, ‘“‘Good morning,” and 
the «door was closed without our having ob- 
tained a glimpse of anything save a picture 
that hung upon the wall of the inner room. 
I had neither time nor presence of mind 
too see anything else, and as to Nettie— 
she had had eyes for nothing but the old 
man. 

We returned home quite crest-fallen, and 
neither ever forgot the few common-place 
words that had been spoken to us in tones 
so chilling and repulsive ; nor did we repeat 
again the attempt to pass that dark doorway. 

Dr. Saunders, (our uncle,) lived at the 
other end of the village from us, and thither- 
ward Nettie and I took our regular morning 
promenades, and at the gate we were gene- 
rally joined by cousin William, who was 
wont to convert the remainder of our walk 
into a series of waltzes, whether we would 
or not, and so would seize us in turn, round 
the waist, and go whirling off in spite of our 
remonstrances. Well; early one bright 
morning as we were returning from an exer- 
cise of this nature, we encountered old 
Woodleigh coming from the doctor’s door 
with a vial in his hand. We were all in- 
stantly in the office and eagerly questioning 
the Doctor as to what was the matter at 
‘told Mystery’s domicile,’”’ as William termed 
him. My uncle laughed at our exhibition of 
mother Eve—(bye-the-bye William was per- 
haps a little more curious than we) and told 
us that the old man had merely bought a 
vial of aromatic spirits of nitre, or ether, 
one—I forget which—and he had given it to 
him without asking any questions, as his 
manner repelled any such liberty. 

He closed his shutters that evening as 
usual; but all the next day they remained 
unopened. And on the next again they 
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were still closed and it was almost noon, and 
so the doctor and Nettie’s mother agreed to 
go over and see what was the matter. After 
repeatedly knocking at the door they at last 
opened it themselves and entered. Nettie 
and I—who stood looking after them—were 
startled a moment after by their reappear- 
ance at the door uttering h exclama- 
tions. We instantly ran over to join them, 
and found them both pale and agitated on 
the threshold. ‘QO; tell us what has hap- 
pened!”’ I asked, almost breathless. ‘Death; 
my girls, They are both dead,” replied my 
uncle. ‘I must call in assistance. You 
three stay here ’tilI return; you wont be 
afraid, will you Ellen ?’”’ he said addressing 
his sister.’’ ‘‘Me; I think not,’”’ she answered, 
taking Nettie’s hand. ‘Annie and Nettie 
are ever so brave; they will help me to 
some courage ; but I am rather faint of heart 





papers that day, and not a scrap of anything 
could be found. 

The old woman had died, but no physician 
had been there to alleviate her sufferings— 
it might have been to save her. No woman 
had moved about her lone pillow, smoothing 
with sisterly tenderness her passage to the 
grave. Nor had the holy minister knelt at 
that bedside, to strengthen the parting spirit 
for its journey, and point it to the only light 
that can illume ‘“ the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of Death,” through which it must pass. 
Her husband was the only witness to her dy- 
ing agonies; and when the last tie that 
bound him to his sunnier days was broken, 
he had gathered together all their mementos 
of the past, the clothes they had worn; and 
the long preserved letters of kindred and 
friends; and perhaps he had read them all 
over again (reserving for the last those 





now.” 


After the doctor had gone, Nettie and I 
entered the long sealed chamber to see its 
tragic contents for ourselves. There were 
only two rooms. The first had been used 
for cooking and eating, and was almost bare 
of furniture. We marked that, as we paused 
before the awful portal of the inner chamber. 
There was a table and two high backed 
chairs, and some old china; and the cooking 
utensils displayed themselves through the 
partly open door of a little closet, where their 
provisions must have been kept. 


I made the first step into the death cham- 
ber, and Nettie followed—clinging to my 
arm. The ved was smoothly made up, and 
on it lay the old woman’s rigid corpse. She 
was robed in a spotless muslin, with her 
pale hands folded over her cold bosom. Her 
blanched locks were smoothed back under 
a cap of snowy linen, and a white crépe 
shawl—yellowed by age—was wrapped round 
her, as a winding sheet. Her husband had 
attired her for her burial; but where was 


he? On the floor at the bedside he lay, and 


on his vest and shirt bosom was the red' 


stain of blood. One hand was laid upon his 
chest, and the other grasped a knife, crim- 
soned in its owner’s heart-stream. And on 
the hearth there was a heap of cinders—the 
remains of all the garments and papers they 
had possessed—for a search was made for 
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penned in the days of courtship,) and then 
he had lighted them into a funeral pyre for 
memory, love and hope. It was the only 
potion he took before he died—that draught 
from the memory fountains of ‘‘ Lang Syne.”’ 
And after having decked the companion of 
so many years in her last robes he had lain 
down beside her, and with rash hand stopped 
the despairing pulses of his own weary 
heart, and followed her into the unknown 
eternity that she had just entered. O; aw- 
ful, to have died thus ! unpitied by men, and 
I fear me, unforgiven of heaven. 

There was a Coroner’s inquest held there 
that day, and many curious eyes dilated as 
they gazed around those scant chambers for 
the first time, and many wise heads were 
shaken, and wise lips were heard to say, ‘I 
always knew that something wrong would 
come of it.”’ ‘Did’nt I tell you so?” &e., 
&c. And many were the animadversions 
upon the stubborn pride of the dead, and the 
conjectures about how they had managed to 
live, and a hundred other things besides, that 
nobody could answer. But by nightfall the 
crowd had quite dispersed, and it was ar- 
ranged that a good old couple, (Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall,) a Mrs. Moore, Nattie, William and 
myself should come after tea and watch with 
the dead that night. Fear, aversion, or some 
unavoidable circumstance prevented any 
others from joining us. 

Are you superstitious, reader? Smile not 
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in incredulity when I confess to some belief|its ungovernable fury, and whilst the rain 
in the supernatural! For may there not be dashed madly against the windows, and the 
times when the beings that people the spirit ‘wild winds wailed around the house in rage, 
world, reveal their presence to mortal sense?|‘‘the lightning forked lightning crossed, 
They say that those unaccountable shudder-| and thunder answered thunder, muttering 
ings that the most of us have felt creep over! sounds of sullen wrath.’’ William and I had 
us at times, occur when ‘the dead are too|been sitting silent for some time, listening to 
near.” But be that as it may; let the wise the angry careerings of the storm without, 
inveigh as they will against the folly of su- /and in'erchanging now and then a few words 
perstition, and philosophers smile withering in low tones. Mrs. Marshall would walk 
contempt upon the same—yet I believe that into the next room at intervals, and then re- 
in some secret chamber of every heart, there turn to say something about the fierce war of 
glows a spark of superstitious feeling that all the elements, would wish that the night was 
the philosophies in the world can neyercom-| over, and wonder how Mr. Marshall could 
nt — : ae ene th: resis Bait “m pty $5 t _ then “ 
prone to this weakness than the most of my wake him up; for ‘‘ dear me!” she wou 

fellow mortals, and though ‘‘ Ghost stories’’| exclaim, “this is foo lonesome and scary. I 
always had for me a special charm, I never | never did feel so awful before, and I hope 
for a moment used to give the least credence | never to put another such night over my 
to any one of them—nor do I yet to the head again.’’ William would laugh at hera 
majority—but the tale I tell now is “ ower Jittle, and then we would both try to reassure 
true,”’ and a braver heart than mine has beat | her, and she would go to nodding in her 





quicker than its wont at the remembrance of | 


it. But to return to my story. 


Nettie complaining of a violent headache | 


that night, her mother would not agree to 
her sitting up; and so William and I set off 
without her. Arriving at our place of desti- 
nation, we found Mr. and Mrs. Marshall at 
their post, but the other lady did not come. 
It was June. But as the weather had be- 
come cool and damp in the course of the day, 
we had some fire kindled in the front room 
where we sat. The corpses were laid out in 
the inner chamber, which had no outer door. 
The room we occupied had two; one of 
which opened on the outside, and that we 
fastened. The other was the door of com- 
munication between the two rooms and stood 
open. 

For the first half hour, we all chatted so- 
cially enough, avoiding rather the tragic oc- 
casion of our vigils there. But by and by 
‘Mr. Marshall showing symptoms of drowsi- 
ness, established his capacious form comfor- 
tably upon an old threadbare sofa, and was 
soon snoring profoundly. 

Mrs. Marshall took her station by the in- 
ner door, while William sat by a candle- 
stand nearly opposite to her, and my seat 
was fronting his. 

About eleven o’clock, the storm that had 
been brewing since roonday, burst forth in all 





chair. I think it was between twelve and 
one before she got fairly to sleep, and by 
that time William had become deeply ab- 
sorbed in a newspaper that he had brought 
with him. But I could neither sleep nor 
read. My book lay open in my lap, and I 
was watching the flickering of the fire, and 
wondering what might be the story of the 
high backed chair I sat in, if it could be en- 
dowed with speech. Perhaps the old lady 
had dandled there her first born, and dream- 
ed bright things for his future life, but it 
might have been that in all her proud hope, 
there came to remembrance the thought of 
the death hour, and that the startling idea 
was soothed to think that her fair boy would 
close tenderly her dying eyes. Oh! had she 
dreamed to die this lonely death? To be 
watched in her last sleep by utter strangers ! 
To have no mourner at her grave side! 

Why did the blood rush with so sickening 
a weight upon my heart just then, and my 
whole frame shiver with such a grave-yard 
chill? There was nochange in the red glow 
and cordial warmth of the fire, and yet I 
felt my body grow suddenly to a corpse-like 
coldness, and I shuddered in agony at I knew 
not what. 

Has the flesh an instinct of the disembo- 
died spirit’s presence? But why this recoil- 
ing? Has it not been always linked to spi- 
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rit; and is it not this connection alone that! ‘checked for an instant the sibawat of life in 
saves it from corruption? I cannot explain | my own veins, with that glimpse it gave me 


any of these things—who can? |of a vanishing form, so unlike to the earth- 
Just then [I was startled by William’s ex- born creature. 
claiming, ““O, my God! what isthis?” There) ‘ How are we to make out ’till the end of 


upon his knee, I saw a form as black as mid- this terrible night, Amie?’ said poor Mrs. 
night, whose strange and glowing eyes were Marshall; ‘there’s not a bible to be found 
riveted with a most curious end unearthly in all this wicked house. Indeed, if I ever 
glare upon his. And as those who looked live to get out of it in the morning, I’ll never 
upon the fabled Gorgon—he seemed turned darken its doors again, not for all the gold in 
to stone. There was a lull in the storm just the Indies.” Whilst she yet spoke, there 
then, and a moment passed without a sound. came a deafening crash of thunder, and the 
We both seemed paralyzed. And still those whole building shook with us. And when 
glaring eyes peered tauntingly into his, and our blinded eyes recovered from the dazzling 
held them as with magnetic power. At last glare of the lightning’s flash, and our sen- 
with a convulsive effort he sprang to his feet, ses from the effects of the shock, we noticed 
and as that dark form vanished over his an overpowering blaze in the inner chamber, 
shoulder, a screaming laugh died into a hor-| and the smell of burning came to us; and 
rid shriek near by us, and a siroc blast chan- then there came another peal of thunder 
ged the cold shivering of my frame into a even more terrible than the first had been, 
fever heat, and Mrs. Marshall (starting from and for the first time in my life I fainted. 
her chair) asked what had gone into the next) The lightning had struck the house, and 
room. And atthe same instant her husband they say the flames could not be extinguish- 
(whom all the loud roarings of the tempest|}ed; and so (as the rain had ceased) the 
had not wakened,) laid his trembling hand | whole house was in ashes by morning, and 
upon my shoulder, whispering loudly, “ what the corpses were consumed with the rest. 
is it?’ Only the four stone walls were left upon the 
We paused for one breathless moment—|spot—a memorial of the dead—whose ashes 
and then we all four heard slow steps pacing! were scattered within. 
the floor of the room. William seized acan-| We were always afraid to tell the events 
dle and started in pursuit, accompanied by of that night, and only discussed them among 
Mr. Marshall, who had armed himself with| ourselves ; for we knew and felt too much 
a stick, and his wife and I followed, terror) what we had seen and suffered therein, to 
stricken, and clinging convulsively to each) expose ourselves to the ridicule and disbelief 
other. None of us had spoken yet. In the | of the world. But I was pondering it all 
chamber of the dead we searched thorough-| over in my mind the other day, and I said I 
ly ; but though we still heard the same foot-| will write the story, and though the scepti- 
falls, we saw nothing. At length the steps|cal may laugh at my credulity, it matters not 
reéntered the front room, and though we to me. [am satisfied that this awful appa- 
persevered in following the sounds until they | rition was hardly a spectral illusion, for two 
reached the outer door (which was locked ,) | persons were never known to behold one of 
the walker was still invisible; and yet we these at the same time, and it were strange 
distinctly heard the same measured tread| that so many ever could be deceived as toa 
pass down the steps on the outside; and as| sound. 
we all stood grouped there in our bewilder-| I am aware that my tale might have been 
ment, William told us how he had unaccoun- better told, for narrative is not my forte. 
tably looked down from an interesting para-| But it has at least the merit of being as 
graph in his newspaper that was absorbing! strange as it is true, and such as it is, O, 
his attention, and met the wild, fiendish gaze| reader! I give it to you. Be not sarcastic 
that had thrilled his soul with such horror,| or over-much critical. 
and how its burning breath had almost scorch- 
ed his blanched cheek as it leapt from him. 
And then I too recounted to them how it had 
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THE FOUNTAIN IN THE DELL. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


There is a fountain ia the dell, 
And it singeth evermore, 

As the laughing waters leap to light, 
And tinkling crystals pour. 

All day, to catch the sun’s bright kiss, 
The eager wavelets swell ; 

And a wild and joyous thing of life 
Is the fountain in the dell. 


But when its god has looked his last, 
And woods grow chill and dark ; 

And stars upon its glassy breast, 
Dart but a fleeting spark,— 

There comes a censeless, wailing sob, 
From out the heaving well— 

And song and dance ae hushed till morn, 
In the fountain in the dell. 


My heart is like that gladsome fount, 
When thou, beloved, art nigh,— 

To meet thy loving eye and smile 
The billow riseth high, 

The circling ripples bound in glee, 
Beneath the genial ray— 

And cheerily ! O cheerily ! 
Singeth the dashing spray. 


And like it, too, it sadly sinks, 
When its day of joy is o'er, 

And from its seeret depths, a sigh 
Struggles forevermore. 

All through the long, long weary night, 
It maketh plaintive moan ; 

For life and beauty leave the wave, 
When Thou and Hope have gone. 





A MADRIGAL. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Softly shone thy lustrous eyes, 

On the silent summer night, 

Through the eve’s luxurious gloom, 
Dreaming in a languid light, 

While from the near mountain’s height 
The shadows stole so solemnly. 


Faintly fell the tremulous tones 
From thy red lips coyly won, 
Dropping with the silver lull 

Of low rivulets, by the sun 
Courted from the woodlands dun 
Into pastures glad, and free. 


Through the mazes of sweet speech, 
Wandered we, absorbed, apart, 

On the mingled flood of thought, 
Drawing near each other’s heart, 
Till we felt the pulses start 

Of a strange, wild sympathy. 


Ah! those brief, harmonious hours! 
When their wingéd music fled, 
Discord through all voices ran, 

The broad universe was dead, 

Only, moaning o’er its bed, 

IT heard the low, pathetic sea. 





CGrditors Cable. 





We desire to express our acknowledgments to 
several kind friends in various parts of the South- 
ern States who have generously responded to our 


appeal in behalf of the Messenger. 


We have 


received many letters of a nature the most en- 
couraging which bid us hope that the magazine 
will not be altogether abandoned in this, the year 


of its majority, when, by virtue of attaining the 


age of twenty-one, it should be endowed with a 
strength which it has never had before. For our- 
selves, we have never been more determined in 
our purpose of maintaining the high literary rep- 
utation of its more prosperous days, and let what- 
ever fate befal an enterprise so intimately con- 
nected with the credit of the Southern people in 


the world of letters, it shall never be 


said that 


the Messenger expired because it was no longer 
worthy to live. We therefore, again, appeal to 
the sense of justice ard the sectional pride of the 
people of the Slaveholding States that they will 
lend their united assistance in this time of need 
to their only literary magazine, feeling assured 
that if but a small portion of that favour is 
granted us, which is so lavishly bestowed on North- 
ern works, we shall be able to make the Messen- 
ger an exponent of Southern intellect and genius 
of which they may be proud. To those brethren 
of the press who have spoken of us in terms of 


kindness and praise, we say—thanks ! 


We clip the following letter from the London 
Atheneum. Coming from such a man as Walter 
Savage Landor and referring to a very gifted wo- 
man of whom the world was pleased to think 
harshly, it will be likely to interest many rea- 


ders— 


IThear that Dr. Mappen has published Lady 
Buesstneton’s Correspondence. Severe illness 
has prevented my looking into it, so that I am ig- 
norant what parts of my letters it may contain. 
Permission was asked of me by one of the family 
to make a selection of them, under a promise that 
it should be done sparingly and discreetly ; and I 
entertain no doubt that such has been the case. 
My letters have always been of such a nature, 
and intentionally, that any publisher must be ru- 
ined who undertakes the printing. There may, 
however, be a few sentences, here and there, not 
uninteresting to my correspondent. The hope of 
rendering a trifling service to a member of Lady 
Buessincton’s family was my sole motive for com- 
pliance. I will now state my first acquaintance 
with her Ladyghip. Residing in the Palazzo 
Medici at Florence, the quinsey, my annual visi- 
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tant for fifty seasons, confined me to my room. 
At that time, my old friend Francis Hare, who 
had been at Pisa on a visit to Lord and Lady 
BuesstncTon, said at breakfast that he must re- 
turn instantly to Florence. Lord and Lady B. 
joked with him on so sudden a move, and insis- 
ted on knowing the true reason for it. Wheri he 
mentioned my name and my sickness, Lord BiEs- 
sincTton said, ‘You don’t mean Water Lanpor!”’ 
“The very man,” replied Harz. His Lordship 
rang the bell, and ordered horses to be put in- 
stantly to his carriage. He had gone to Pisa for 
his health and had rented a house on a term of 
six months, of which only four had expired. The 
next morning my servant entered my inner draw- 
ing-room, where I was lying on a sofa, and an- 
nounced Lord Burssineron. I said I knew no 
such person. He immediately entered, and said, 


“Come, come, Lanpor! I never thought you! 


would refuse to see an old friend. If you don’t 
know BurssincTon, you may remember Movunrt- 
soy.” ‘Twenty years before when Lord Movunr- 
soy was under the tuition of Dr. Ranpo.pn, he 
was always at the parties of Lady Brtmorg, at 
whose house I visited, more particularly when 
there were few besides her own family. I should 
not have remembered Lord Mounrsoy. In those 
days he was somewhat fat for so young a man; 
he had now become emaciated. In a few days he 
brought his lady “to see me and make me well 
again.” ‘They remained at Florence all that year, 
and nearly all the next. In the Spring, and un- 
til the end of Autumn, I went every evening from 
my villa and spent it in their society. Among the 
celebrities I met there was Pocrio, and for several 
weeks, the Count pt CamaLpo.i, who had been 
Prime Minister of Naples, the Duke pe Ricue- 
Lieu too, and D’Orsay’s sister, the Duchess pr 
Gvicne, besides a few of the distinguished Flor- 
entines. When I returned to England, soon 
after Lord BiesstncTon’s death, my first visit was 
to the Countess. Never was man treated with 


hundred pounds quarterly until his death. She 
made an ample allowance to her father and her 
brother, and brought his children to live with 
her. Lord B iessineton told me that he offered 
her an addition of a thousand pounds to her join- 
ture of three, and could not prevail on her to ac- 
cept the addition. Virtuous ladies! instead of 
censuring her faults, attempt to imitate her vir- 
tues. Believe that, if any excess may be run 
into, the exc@ss of tenderness is quite as pardon- 
able as that of malignity and rancor. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


It was our good fortune during the past month 
|to witness an exhibition of Tableaux Vivans in 
the private circle, which were so brilliantly suc- 
cessful in point of dramatic arrangement as to 
furnish the favourite topic of social comment for 
some time afterwards. A versified account of 
them is before us, which, as it does not offend 
against propriety by indicating the names of 
the parties engaged, we might publish entire, 
were it not too long. A few extracts will suffice 
to show the delightful character of the entertain- 
ment and the rhyming facilities of the poet, who 
does not by any means, “rise to the occasion,” 
though his dactyls may, perhaps, amuse the sym- 
pathetic reader. Of “The Signing of the Con- 
tract” from the Bride of Lammermoor, a beauti- 
ful picture, the account says: 


But soon the scene changes, a group now appears 
Composed of a timid young maiden in tears, 

(In tears and in muslin, who bursts on the view 
Like a delicate lily just moistened with dew,) 


more cordiality. The parties contained more of| 1° Knights and a lady, all gathered to see 


remarkable personages than ever were assembled 
in any other house, excepting, perhaps, Madame 


The maiden relinquish her right to be free, 
And ‘tis plain, as she slowly and sadly looks o'er 


pe Stazi’s. In the mouth of the Coronation more | The contract, she thinks ita bit of a bore, 


men illustrious in rank, in genius, and in science, 
met at Gore House, either at dinner or after, than 


*Tis sweet Lucy Ashton, the child of romance, 
Whose eyes o’er the paper so tearfully glance, 


ever were assembled in any palace. Enough has And supposed to be also the child of that other 
been said vitupator about the mistress of that Young person before her, who stands for the mother, 
‘ 4 és “ 75 * - , 

mansion. I disbelieve in the tales of her last = “* ay Rewrite, smengte a a “ 
friendship : an earlier one affords more cause for| *' 24'¥ Diacker yet In magnilicent braid, , 
admiration than for censure. She had been at- And pearls of a whiteness that mocks you, until 
tached to a very handsome man, whose habit of You look on that neck, which is far whiter still, 

“¥ a ‘ , 5] . 1 sai , . 
gaming ended, as it often does end, and always | 2} slorious creature! oh vision that's like 
should, in utter ruin and expatriation. She re- Some form coming down from a frame of Vandyck, 
solved to follow him. At that time she resided at | Could you but have beamed on the rapturous eye 
Brighton. Lord BiessrncTon was also there, and Of Sir Walter, your charms in his page wonld outvie 
heard of her distress. He had seen enough of All the noblest creations his eloquent pen 


her to love her ardently; but instead of making 
any proposal to her, he wrote a request to know 
whether ‘a thousand pounds or two” could 
bring back her friend in safety. She answered 
as only a generous heart can answer one equally 
generous, and wrote immediately to the person 
concerned. He replied that he was ruined be- 
ond redemption, and never could return to Eng- 
and, nor could stand between her and fortune. 
Lord BiesstneTon, on receiving this intelligence, 
called on her. The exile received from her one 


Has drawn for the praise and the worship of men! 



































But here comes a goddess that frequently beams 
On the sight of the dreamer of beautiful dreams, 
The joyous, the happy, the radiant Flora, 

As she scatters the roses in Guido’s Aurora, 
Who, we cannot help thinking, will certainly rise, 
When the tableau is over, right back to the skies! 








An exquisite representation of “ Flora” is thus 
too briefly mentioned— 
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Ten scenes from ‘“ The Corsair,” which were 
perhaps more applauded than any others, the 
poet rather ungraciously disparages ; let him be- 
ware the displeasure of such sanguinary charac- 
ters as Conrad and Gulnare— 


Another transition occurs in our play— 

From a goddess we turn to some mauvaises sujets ; 
As the picture presents us the crime and,despair 

And attractive remorse of Lord Byron’s Corsair— 
The whole is superb, the appointments, the dresses, 
The jewels, the shoulders, the dark wavy tresses, 
And the flowing and musical voice of the syren 

Who reads in our hearing the verses of Byron; 

The gas-light falls softly and brightly around— 

And “ encore’’—“ try it over’—“ tis splendid” resound 
From all parts of the room; yet I frankly confess 

I did not consider these scenes a success— 

For Conrad had far too much softness of face, 

Too much of an absolute feminine grace, 

And in his left arm not the quantum of power 

For a wicked and desperate scamp of a Giaour. 

Then the gentle Medora, so dove-like and mild, 

With the form of an angel}the mien of a child, 

Like anything else in this world might appear 

Than the wife of a lawless and bold buccaneer. 
While Gulnare with her features, so instinet with soul, 
Enwreathed in a smile that she could not control, 
Looked less like a murderess bloody with crime ; 
Though every one thought her majestic, sublime, 
When the smile having vanished, she came with the light 
To gaze upon Conrad reposing at night, 

And her dark eyes blazed out with a luminous fire 
That made the pale rays of the cresset expire. 

Yet we knew the small hanid., that she lifted just o’er her, 
While it might have touched softly the lute of Medora, 
Could never have wielded that terrible knife 

In anger to take the most infamous life; 

And as for the blood, oh, deception most horrid! 

We saw in a stain on her marble-like forehead, 

That red drop no dagger had acted to draw, sir, 

The sorceress managed it out of a saucer! 


Mais tiens, we have given enough. 





From an admirable address delivered on the 
22nd. of February last, before the Ladies’ Central 
Mount Vernon Association of Virginia by the 
Rev. M. D. Hoge, we take the following spirited 
paragraph, which was received upon its delivery 
with great applause. The speaker, in contrasting 


the neglect shown by the United States to the 


ashes of Washington with the homage paid by 
Scotland to Burns and Scott, said— 


And France, also, has her Pantheon “ dedica- 
ted to the great souls remembered by their coun- 


ocean, beneath the fierce blaze of the torrid sun — 

fit enblem of his own fierce and fiery genius— 
_guarded by wave-washed precipices, whose base 
/was strewed with the fragments of shipwrecked 
barks, fit emblems of his own ruined fortunes— 
while around the deep lifted up its waves, and 
‘with hoarse voice chanted his requiem. That 
‘rocky tomb was a landmark to all that went 
|down to the sea in ships and that did business in 
the great waters. Every passing mariner cast his 
anchor at St. Helena, and paid his homage at the 
shrine of the dead warrior. But France was not 
content that her Napoleon should have his graye 
| on a spot so remote, and with immense difficulty 
and expense, removed his remains to her own 
| Capital, where, amidst the rejoicing of the whole 
nation, the thunder of a thousand cannon pro- 
claimed that NapoLEoN was once more upon the 
soil of France, while civil and religious honors 
all conspired to give him an august burial beneath 
the magnificent dome of the Invalides, where he 
now sleeps, guarded by his old soldiers and com- 
panions in arms, 





The increased attention given by scholars and 
thinkers to the philosophy of language, which 
may be attributed in a great measure to the works 
of Trench, on Words, Proverbs, and more recent- 
ly on “English,” is one of the most marked of 
the literary aspects of the times. The Rey. T. 
V. Moore of this city, in a recent lecture before 
the Richmond Athenzum on the “Geology of 
Words,’’ worked out a very interesting vein of 
research in the history of America, displaying 
our national life as embedded in the terms and 
names we have added to the vocabulary. An in- 
genious correspondent aspires to something be- 
yond either the English or the American philolo- 
gist, in endeavouring to trace the origin of the 
very first word which he supposes to have been 
employed by man. His “suggestion,” if it have 
any force at all, will establish the priority of the 
English language to any other. He writes as fol- 
ows—- 


A SUGGESTION. 


| T have just now come from among the leafy trees, 
| where I have been in order to listen to Nature’s voices 
made by the sighing winds and the murmuring waters. 
Those voices are such as Nature ever utters when com- 
muning with herself and with those akin to her—open, 
flowing, peaceful, harmonious, made up of the full vow- 
els and the liquid consonants—through them she seems 
to pour forth her spirit in love to her worshippers. 





try.” And speaking of France, how forcibly am} Now, let us suppose one of those worshippers, the 
I struck by the contrast presented by the honors | first man upon earth, dwelling in the midst of the pri- 
which have been paid to the remains of Napoleon meval forest upon the shore of the swelling ocean or by 
by the French Government, and the neglect and | the side of a running river. He is fully formed in body, 
disregard which has been shown by Americans! with faculties of the mind latent, but ready to be devel- 
for the ashes of Washington. The island of St.! oped. The sound from the ocean or from the river 
Helena was, in itself, a fit resting place for the! comes, borne in waves by the wind, through the branches 
King of Warriors. There he lay, sepulchred in of the forest to his ear, formed into the whispered word 
the d mausoleum which Nature itself had pro-| pour. does it not, reader? Go out among the trees, even 
vided for him. There he lay, alone, in the mid' where there is no moving water, and find if you do not 
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hear very nearly such an expression, especially if the 
wind is slightly gusty. The man having his brain con- 





terance. {Loud applause.] And so my task is 
ended, and let me hope that my love’s labor has 


tinually impressed with the word, as with a burthen,| not been wholly lost. [Cheers, and hear, ee 
will himself give it whispered utterance at length, in-| But to a close it has come, for I am not calle 

voluntarily, if not by an effort of the intellect. He|upon to interpret or defend the indestructible 
could hardly help doing so, if he opened his mouth at! emotion of an old, old people. No logic can elu- 
all—the separation of the lips would give the sound of cidate, no law explain, no social prejudice con- 
p; the further widening of the orifice would give that of | trol, no event, however unpropitious, can annihi- 
o; and the full expansion would terminate the word | late the love with which an old race, to their an- 
with r (prove the suggestion, reader, by gaping ) 'tique sources,and memorials, irresistibly revert. 

Then, may not pour have been the first word ever spo- | | Cheers. | 

ken by man? Whether the first or not, still supposing! Let the cold or grim philosopher who would 
jt to have originated in the way intimated, it is eusy to question it, go back to the school of nature, and 
imagi.e how other words in use in modern languages | learn there, with the dutifulness of a child, to re- 
may have sprung from it as a root. Thus, the man, upon | yere the mystery. Or if he be an old boy, here 
first speaking it, or after speaking it a number of times, is my old copy of the Mneid for him, from which 
attaches an idea to it—the idea of the moving of he will learn to reverence the fidelity with which 
the water, which moving he sees with his eyes. A/a right royal race flying from the embers of their 
mightier ocean tide than he has been used to behold | shrines and homesteads, clung, amid the wrath 
comes swelling up to the shore, or the river, increased by | of gods and men, to their relics, their prophecies, 
the same  water’’ pouring trom the clouds, rushes down | and traditions, and in which perplexed though he 
its channel more forcibly than has been its wont; he has| may be with the profusion of its beauties, he will 
only the one word pour to express his new idea—rather, | not find an incident more beautiful than that of 
his old idea added to—but he makes it answer its new | Andromache building up, in a new land, a little 
purpose by speaking it with greater stress than at first; | image of her ancestral city of Sigieum. [Loud 
hence power. He observes water pour through small | applause.| In illustration of this feeling, the sad 
apertures, as well as down the river’s channel and up-! lord of Newstead Abbey has written that noble 
on the ocean’s bosom; hence pore (of the skin, etc.) He | tragedy of the “ Two Foseari,” and often, when 
attaches the sense of pour to other things than water in| far away from this, in an island where [ had no 
motion—to the falling of the rays of light from the morn- future, and my thoughts were ever with the past, 
ing sun; to the humming of insects; to the songs of have'l said with poor Jacobo, in reply to those 
birds ; to the cries of beusts; to the voices, speaking | who would doubt or deprecrate this feeling— 


words and making music, of his fellow men; hence even | . cee 
| Ah, you were never far awey from Venice; never 
poem and poet, | . ; 


saw her beautiful towers in the receding distance 
Further, may not Pour have been the name of the first} > her ben g ’ 


‘ . P Whilst every furrow of the vessel’s track 
man and of the first family of men upon Earth? The} * wiiat ry ale es “ BONE: eh ’ 
man would finally know himse/f, from seeing his image Sonne. gerngunny Snep Shee au Maarty yRw never 
; . Ea , EME Saw day go down upon your native spires 

reflected from the water-mirrors and from hearing his own ing Sa Seb 

. mages : - : So calmly in its gold and crimson glory, 
voice, as Pour ; also, his fellows, having come into exis head iad as: ih ‘allsttadeiailclaas 

. ° . . ° - £ Ss] r (1210 

tence, would, from hearing the word issue from his lips, ron ha — ae 2 ? a 3 ‘6 ‘ ‘ shins ' 
know him by it; and, after they had caught the same sn aan ia lait pe naan re aha 
from him and embodied it in speech, would be known to 
him and to each other by it. 











Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher, the Irish orator, 


Potices of Arm Works. 
in a dinner table speech at the recent celebration 


of St. Patrick’s Day in New York city, gives a| Hisrory or a Surr iw Equiry, as prosecuted and de- 
most poetic expression to the patriotic sentiment fended, in the Virginia State Courts, and in the United 


° ‘ . . States Circuit Courts; with an Appendix, embracing, 
which bids the exile turn to the land of his na- among other matters, forms of bills, answers, demur- 


tivity. One passage is so eloquent that we can-| ers, pleas, decrees, ete. By A. H. Sands. Rich- 
not forbear preserving it. In reply to the toast,| mond: Published by A. Morris. 1854. 

“Treland—Our Mother, forsaken not forgotten,” | We have copied in fall the title page of a new legal 
he says: work by Mr. A. H. Sands of this city, an advance copy 


_ . | of which we have received from Mr. Morris, the publish- 
I am but the echo, Sir, of the truth to which) er. An attentive consideration of a portion of the vol- 


you have give utterance. My voice may have in-| ume before us, has convinced us, that the work will prove 































deed, prolonged and multiplied the sound, but it 
has done no more. In the shade of the arbutus 
woods I have sat beside the water on which the 
purple rocks of Mangert look down, and there 
resting on the silent oar, have heard the countless 
choir about and beyond the Eagle’s Nest repeat— 
until the trees and stars, and the very clouds, 
seemed to pulsate with the music; the notes of 
the solitary bugle. Thus it is with me this night. 
[ Hear, hear.}| Thus it is with countless hearts, 
which this hour, wherever they may throb, reit- 
erate the sentiment to which you have given ut- 





of no common utility and interest to all young practi- 
tioners, who are slowly acquiring the complicated rules 
of Chancery practice. Mr. Sands says in his preface, “I 
undertook this work because I believed the young men 
of the legal profession desired a hand book to guide 
them, in the prosecution and defense of suits in Equity.” 
The work certainly contains in a moderate bulk, a vast 
amount of praciical information—information just of that 
description which is most courted by the young lawyer, 
throw into contact with opponents learned in all the mys- 
teries of legal machinery. It is one thing to be a great 
jurisconsult, and another thing to be a good working 
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chancery lawyer—and the importance of acquiring a fa- 
miliarity with the practical portion of the profession, can 
scarcely be overrated. English lawyers have recognized 
this want of the young men of the profession, and some 
of the finest intellects of the bar in that country have ex- 
pended their time and labor upon such works. 

But of the utility of the sort of work designed by Mr. 
Sands, we think there cannot be any doubt. The point 
at issue, is the manner in which he has performed his un- 
dertaking. We think the volume admirably methodical, 
and as far as we are capable of judging, the chapters are 
“full of material.’’ In the first book, the writer has trac- 
ed a suit in Equity, historically so to speak, from the 
commence nent to the final decree—only incidentally re- 
ferring to such proceedings as do not necessarily enter 
into every suit. The second book considers at length 
the proceedings first referred to, proceedings subsequent 
to a Decree, Interlocutory applications, etc. The appen- 
dix contains a variety of forms of Equity pleading, both 
from published works of high standing, and from plead- 
ing actually used in the Circuit Court, and United States 
Circuit Court held in Richmond. In addition, the appen- 
dix contains a summary of the most important Equity 
decisions made by the Court of Appeals and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Sands’ work takes a very 
full and wide range; and it embraces further practical 
rules, and directions which we have no note of in the pre- 
face. The notes on page 359 are an instance of this. 
We have spoken thus, at some length of this new publi 
cation because we consider it likely to prove eminently 
useful not only to the younger but to the older members 
of the profession in Virginia. Mr. Sands has a de- 
servedly high reputation for learning and accuracy in his 
profession, and we think the abundant material and ex- 
cellent arrangement of his “ Suit in Equity” will procure 
fo~ him a most gratifying and enviable standing as a wri- 
ter in one of the highest departments of human rea- 
son. The work is in size midway between the 8vo and 


_ 12mo., contains somewhat more than 500 pages, and is 


handsomely printed and bound. 





Tue Paysicat Geocrapny or THE Sea. By M. F. 
Mavry, LL. D., Lieutenant U.S. Navy. New York. 
Harpers and Brothers. 1855. [From A. Morris 97 
Main Street. 


If any man can be said to have left his trace upon the 
sea—cette superbe mer of Madame De Stael—in spite of 
Lord Byron’s stanzas, it is Lieut. Maury. He has sound- 
ed its depths; he has taken the wings of the morning 
and gone into its uttermost regions; he has learned the 
caprices of the viewless winds that blow over its surface 
and made himself familiar with the currents that flow be- 
neath; he has reduced all the phenomena that attend its 
boreal and its tropical agitations to general laws; and 
he has written of its Geography in a style that partakes 
Irrgely of the poetic element, while never for a moment 
departing from the exactness which belongs to the man 
of science. The fame of such a man goes upon the crest 
of the wave to every clime, and shall endure as long as 
the surge shall beat upon the strand. 

In the hands of a less gifted writer than Lieut. Maury, 
the facts embodied in the volume before us would have 
been likely to prove but dull reading to any other than 
the student or the educated seaman. As he has set them 
forth, however, with the charm of a captivating dic- 
tion and with that /ucidus ordo which distinguishes all 
his researches, they possess an attraction which must se- 
cure for the volume a very gene14l popular reception, It 





trast) profitably employed than at present. 


is far more agreeable than many of the works of fiction 
that the press is giving to the public in such profusion, 
and we dismiss it with the expression of our thanks to 
the author for affording us some hours of real enjoyment. 





LecturFs on Enoiisu Literature, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Philadelphia. Parry & 
McMillan. 1855. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
Street. 


This charming vulume, written from a full mind and 
with an abounding love of the subject, awakens the sad- 
dest associations of genius prematurely removed from 
the world and the highest personal qualities suddenly 
extinguished in death. Henry Reed was one of those 
who went down in the Arctic, and among all the gifted 
and gentle natures that were the victims of that awful 
disaster, there was not one whose memory is worthier of 
being kept in honour. He was Professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of Pennsylvania and the lectures 
comprised in this volume were the products of his valua- 
ble labours in the exercise of that office. ‘They are re- 
markable for nice discrimination, justness of criticism, and 
a style, always pure, and ranging from humour to elo- 
quence with a rare versatility. ‘I'he preface and notes to 
these lectures are from the scholarly pen of Wm. B. Reed, 
brother to the lamented author, and are executed with 
delicacy and feeling, while they add at times much to the 
interest of the context. 





LIVES oF THE QuEENS OF ScorianD, &c. By AGnes 
Strrickitanp. Vol. V. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1855, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Another volume of the well known series of Mrs. 
Strickland which traces to its close the eventful and 
tragical career of Mary Stuart. The earlier part of 
this stirring biography, which has already been given to 
the public, brings the story to the birth of Mary’s son; 
what follows is of course more and more deeply interest- 
ing up to the final scene. Mrs. Strickland’s style is ad- 
mirably suited to such writing, while her cautious accu- 
mulation and clear arrangement of. facts render her his- 
torical treatises of permanent value. 


The American Baptist Memorial, for March, edited by 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Burrows of this city, has been laid on our 
table. This is a neat and useful publication, at the very 
low price of $1 per annum. This number is embellished 
with the portraits of the three Rev. Messrs. Tucker— 
clergymen of the Baptist Church who have recently died 
—on one page. The known ability of the editor and the 
general character of the monthly, ought to commend it 
to general favor—and to special patronage from members 
of that denomination. 





Mr. J. W. Randolph has in press and will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of poems, entitled “ Lays of the Old Do- 
minion. By James Avis Bartley.” Mr. Bartley has a 
wide field before him for the exercise of his poetic facul- 
ties, and we may look forward for a volume of more than 
ordinary interest. 





We are glad to hear of the increasing popularity of the 
Kaleidoscope. A recent number of it gives the most 
pleasing evidence of the industry and talent of its gifted 
editress whose pen was never more zealously or (we 











